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TION 


ma Completely integrated teaching kit fits in your bookshelf! 


Cattlemen teaming up with science have 
found new methods of cutting production 
costs. Many are so new they have not yet been 
included in even the most recent textbooks. 


Pfizer has combined the latest data in a new, 
free, full-color slide film, its 5th in a series. 
Comes complete with commentary on record, 
materials for classroom discussions and student 
quiz sheets. Easy to use, easy to file . . . yours 
to keep! Use coupon to order. 


If you don’t have the other kits in the 
series—or need a new supply of quiz sheets — 
order*them now, too. Movies also available 
for booking on loan basis. See Coupon. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


World's largest producer 
of antibiotics 


NEW FILM STRIP KIT 


gives students latest data on profitable beef production: 


New developments in 
feeding such as the use 
of antibiotics and stil- 
bestrol to increase gains, 
improve feed efficiency. 


fever. 


proriTaBle 


New ways to control dis- 
ease such as the use of 
antibiotics to prevent 
and control shipping 


New management ideas 
such as how to select 
good feeder calves and 
get them off to a good 
start in the feedlot. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Film Service 
Dept. B-1057 
630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York 

Please send me the new complete teaching 

kit on “Profitable Beef Production” 
| don't have all the kits in the series. Please send 
me the ones checked, 
High Level Feeds 
() Control of CRD Livestock 

with Antibiotics (1 Wean More Pigs 


| have the following kits but need additional quiz 
sheets for them 


High Level Feeds 
CRD 


How to Judge 


| Livestock Judging 
| Wean More Pigs 


Estimated audience for each film 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CIty 


Please check the kind of work you are doing: 
(] County Agent 


Vo-Ag Teacher 


Please send me the following movies (for book- 
ings on loan basis): 
1. (J Higher Poultry Profits 
Date Wanted 
2 Alternate Dates 
2. (J Increased Income From Hogs 
Date Wanted 
2 Alternate Dates 
3. [J Victory Over Scours 
Dote Wanted 
2 Alternate Dates 
4. () Science Comes to the Farm in o Feed Bag 
Date Wanted 
2 Alternate Dates 
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IMPORTANT SAVINGS FOR YOU 


In this NEW "NASCO" Catalog 


PLASTIC DAIRY COW LaMOTTE SOIL TEST KITS 
HALTER HELP INCREASE YIELDS 


y= New Nasco plastic 
F halter. Ideal for the 
show ring, or around 

the farm. Tough, 

pliable, rotproof 

molded plastic. No 


Ly sewing to rip or rot 
vy Washable. Adjust 
J able from yearling 

| to grown cow size. 

Complete with lead 


If you failed to receive a 
copy—write for yours TODAY 


chain and strap 
style. Also available 
4 4 in beef animal style 
' 4 with wider cheek The most widely used LaMotte Combina 
" ke and nose straps. A tion Soil Testing Set is the Standard 4-set 
* ‘aN practical halter at model described here. This unit contains 
\ a reasonable price. tests for pH (soil acidity), nitrate nitro 
( ) Wt. 1 lb. Comes in gen), available phosphorus, and available 
sted helow potash. Reagents, glassware and color 
charts for each test are contained in 
individual racks which may be removed 
(707 Gray Dairy Halter, ea. $4.79 from the set and located on the work table NASCO Proudly Presents 
10 or more, $4.29 ea. at the convenience of the operator Revolutionary New Garver 
C708 Yellow Dairy Halter, ea. $4.79 Order F117-T-1004 Price complete........ $39.85 Super Series Babcock Testers 
LaMotte Standard with Calcium by 
(709 Brown Dairy Halter, ea. $4.79 Similar to above; has in addition test for Une 
10 or more, $4.29 ea. Caleium All necessary reagent i 
$ Kiaseware, color charts, and instruction erformai 
C710 Sage 54.79 Order X24-T-1005 Price complete.........$46.60 Conat 
(711 White Dairy Halter, ea $4.79 LaMotte-Kenney Soil Reaction Set—Covers pli The 
range from 4.4 to 8.8. Also includes LaMotte 
10 or more, $4.29 ea il Handbook anding features include 
(712 Brown Beef Halter, ea. $4.79 Order F142-1001-LK Price complete...... -$7.80 = Variable spe 
10 or more, $4.29 ea. = D 
(713 White Beef Halter, ea. $4.79 ri 
10 or more, $4.29 ea. ag rmontatie be 
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Safe-Crop Moisture Tester 


A portable, accurate moisture tester at 


4 SHOP COATS 


price you can afford. Check grain and re { 
Ve list these f 
orn before harvesting afe-crop feature } tt M ( 
al a 
firect moisture percentage reading on a v4 it the 
i pec up 
lial, without charts. Built-in thermometer bd . our custome! hor 
weighing of sample. Portable, requires | rood clothe Lhe 
One screen now serves as a tripod o 
10 electrical outle Tw andard batterie screen for a wide range of uses. Da-Lite’s new- varmen . Li 
will run unit 12 to 18 months with normal est model. We recommend it highly. It is a com- 6 ounce grey covert the 
isage Measures 7%"x7'%%"x8%". Hammer bination tripod and wall screen that can be used and the rignt color not to ! 
anywhere... on the tripod . . Or remove the dirt and vrease A f be 
oid finish. Wt. 10 Ib ease from the tripod in seconds and hang it on : b , “inig : 
: 7 - the wal! or from the ceiling. The HILO has the buckle make them fit right 
7696 Portable Moisture Tester $140.00 famous Da-Lite ‘‘Push-Button” opening ... comfortable, yet sizes do not 
touch the button exte naion rod pops accurate for oc isiona TT Ou 
up legs slide wide open. The bril ’ 
liant Crystal-Beaded White Magic sur tomer asked for thi pect 
face on a mildew and flame resistant Ha four pocket inl 
fabric in the finest you in bu TI 


NATIONAL fabric be the Guest you can buy. The Sizes, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 4 


AGRICULTURAL longer. Offered with or without tripod. 277 Shop Coat, Size 3 

SUPPLY 1278 Shop Coat, Size 40 

co. With Tripod Without Tripod sare med Coat 5 ze 42 

—/ Hilo 50°x50" $37.50 $25.50 1280 Shop Coat, Size 44 

Hilo 607x60" 49.50 16.25 T281 Shop Coat, Size 46 

FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN Hilo 70°x70" 64.78 Shop Coat, Size 4 
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Coming Events 


October 13-17 National County 
Agents’ Association Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 

October 14-17 National Future 
Farmers of America Convention, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

October 19-26--The American Royal, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

October 20-25 National Safety 
Council Meeting, Chicago. 

October 22-25-——National Association 
of Home Demonstration Agents Meet 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

October 24-26—13th Annual Chicago 
Feeder Show and Sale, Chicago Stock 
Yards. 

November 11-14--Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

November 21-23—Sixth National Ag- 
ricultural Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, Chicago. 

November 22-28-——Farm-City Week. 

November 30-December 
tional Livestock Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, Chicago. 

December 1-4—National Association 
County Club Agents Convention, Chi- 
capo, 

December 1-5-—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago. 

December 8-14-—-American Farm Bu- 
reau Convention, Chicago. 

December 15-18-——Winter Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
capo. 

March 12, 1958—13th Distillers Feed 
Conference, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, O, 

March 20-21, 1958—The University 
of Maryland Nutrition Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

June 22-25, 1958—5lst Annual Meet- 
ing, American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Santa Barbara Campus, Uni 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 
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ANOTHER RANCHER OF TOMORROW 


Showing cattle pays off 
for the Morton brothers 


Sure, it’s fun to win ribbons and Grand 
Championships. 

Frank and William Morton have won more 
than their share since 1951. But the Morton 
brothers will tell you it’s even more fun to 
watch cattle grow and develop. They have 
grown and fed enough champion Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle for county and doates shows in 
Wichita Falls to start several new herds. 
Both Frank and William are active in local 
church and youth organizations. Frank has 
lettered in football and track at Burkburnett 
High School. Both boys plan to study agricul- 
ture at Texas Tech or Texas A. & M, after 
finishing high school work. 

In addition to the valuable experience gained 
from five years or more in show competition, 
the Morton boys have made from $1,400 to 
$1,500 per year on their calves in recent 
years. This practical experience has helped 
Frank and William Morton decide that ranch 
life is the only life for them when they 
finish college. 

The Morton brothers are typical of thousands 
of boys who have taken advantage of their 
farm and ranch opportunities. They feel that 
Purina feeding and management principles 
have been most helpful to them during the 
years of success ins have enjoyed with 
show cattle. 

Keep up the good work, Frank and William 
Morton! Purina congratulates this outstand- 
ing pair of “Ranchers of Tomorrow.” 

You, too, can take advantage of the friendly 
advice and valuable experience your nearby 
Purina Dealer has to offer. Whether you are 
feeding for the commercial market or the 
show ring, remember that Purina will help 
you produce lots of meat, milk and eggs— 
at low cost. 


TEXAS-STYLE TROPHIES—The Morton brothers (Frank, at 
left; William, on the right) of Wichita Falls, Texas, pose 
with rosettes and ribbons which represent nearly five years 
of combined efforts in county and district livestock shows. 
All of these winnings resulted from entering Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle in the Wichita Falls shows between 1951 and 
1957. The Morton boys have won a total of 101 ribbons 
and trophies, plus 3 Purina trophies, with their champion 
ship Angus cattle. 


FEED PURINA YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON THE CHECKERBOARD 
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Swine Semen Ships Well 


A recent pilot test proved that swine semen can be 
hipped long distances with satisfactory results. Sam 
ples collected and specially treated in Norway were re- 
ceived at USDA's Agricultural Research Center over a 
15-day period in December, 1956. Twenty-four sows 
were inseminated 30 to 40 hours after the semen was 
collected. Eleven of the sows (46 per cent) farrowed 
litters of strong, healthy pigs, averaging 9.2 per litter 
Of these, 7.4 pigs (80 per cent) were alive after 21 days 
Pigs from these litters compared well in weight with 
normally bred Beltsville pig: 


“Soil”—57 Yearbook of Agriculture 


The 1957 yearbook of agriculture bears the title 
“Soil”, and deals with the nature of soils; soil and 
plant growth; moisture and plants; plant nutrition 
amd fertility; major and trace fertilizing elements, 
soil organisms, how to apply fertilizer; composts 
and organic matter; tillage; erosion; irrigation; 
soil management; fertilizing; soil management for 
ranges, grasses, tobacco, home gardens and lawns, 
vegetables, forests, and other crops 


bool-Proof Seeding of Pine Trees 

U. S. Forest Service researchers have come up with 
a way to make sowing of pine tree seed practical and 
inexpensive. They have discovered a way to make the 
birds and mice stay away from the seed with a chemical 
that does the birds and beasts no harm. Direct sowing 
of tree seeds is the cheapest way to plant—and the best 
method where heavy brush or fallen trees make areas 
hard to reach for planting seedlings. Unskilled ground 
crews can be quickly trained to distribute seeds evenly 
The repellant was used successfully in tests on longleaf 
pine in Louisiana, and is being tested on other southern 
pines and on pines in other parts of the country. 


Aphid Resistant Alfalfa 


Moapa is a new non-winter hardy variety of 
alfalfa that is highly resistant to spotted alfalfa 
aphids. It has been developed by USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service and the Max C. Fleisch- 
mann College of Agriculture at the University of 
Nevada. If production of foundation seed of Moapa 
this year averages normal or better, there should 
be a good supply of certified seed available for 
farmers by the fall of 1958. 


Chemical Keeps Weeds Out of Corn 


Field tests conducted by the University of Minnesota 
this spring and summer indicate that a pre-emergence 
“band” spray may eliminate one cultivation in corn 
Minnesota researchers used a mixture of the chemicals 
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Randox and 2,4-D ester at the rate of one-half pound 
2,4-D per acre and Randox at four, five, and six pound 
per acre. In general, the heavier applications of Randox 
gave better control. Equally good results were obtained 
when the spray was broadcast over the entire field, but 


the cost was much greater than for band spraying 


Watch for Flowers of Witchweed 


Small reddish flowers on low-growing weed: 
may be danger signals to farmers, say USDA re- 
searchers. Ag leaders have been asked to be on 
the lookout for witchweed, a parasitic plant that 
attacks corn and some other crops, which has been 
found on about 38,000 acres near the coast in both 
North and South Carolina. This weed has bright 
green, slightly hairy leaves, and bright, generally 
reddish flowers. First discovered in this country 
in the fall of 1956, some witchweed plants were 
first found breaking ground surface in latter May 
of this year in the Carolinas. Witchweed roots 
penetrate the roots of most plants robbing them of 
food and water. Symptoms of parasitism resemble 
those produced by acute drought—stunting, wilt 
ing, and yellowing. Single copies of “Watch Out 
For Witchweed” may be obtained free from th 
Office of Information, USDA, Washington 25, D.C 


Revise Egg Color Chart 


A 15 x 30-inch chart with 36 color illustrations show 
ing shell cleanliness requirements, candled appearanc: 
of white and brown eggs, broken-out appearance of 
each quality, and hard-cooked egg halves showings 
maximum depth of air cell and position of yolk, is avail 
able to ag leaders from the Office of Information, USDA 
Washington 25, D.C. The color chart. “U. S. Standard: 
for Quality of Individual Shell Egg is designed 
primarily as a teaching aid for the use of egg graders 
The revision includes four new illustrations to show 
degree of shell cleanliness required in AA, A, B, and C 
quality eggs. It also brings up-to-date description 
of shell and air cell condition. 


Dew Furnishes Moisture for Crops 


Dew may be an important source of moisture jor 
plants, according to a report from the USDA. This 
was indicated by tests in Ohio showing dew can 
total as much as 10 inches of water a year and in 
some years may furnish up to 20 percent of the 
total water supply for crops in the humid areas of 
the Midwest. This research dispels a widely held 
belief that dew gives little benefit to plants, be- 
cause most of it is lost through evaporation by the 
morning sun. This research indicates, for example 
that plants often draw less than the usual amount 
of moisture from the soil in the morning when 
dew is being evaporated from the plant’s leaves 
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NEW LOW PRICE! 


10% to 20% less than 
other medications. 


‘ 
A 


Convenient 8.3 oz. “Pocket-Bottle” size medicates 
50 gallons of water without the fuss and bother of measuring! 


NEW 19.2% S.Q. 


Also available 
HANDY 
1 QT. SIZE 
Medicates 
200 gallons 
of water. 


© Merck & Co., Inc 


S.Q. is the only coccidiostat effec- 
tive against all 7 of the most dam- 
aging species of coccidia in 
chickens and turkeys. This extra 
protection against “coxy” losses is 
another example of THE MERCK 
MARGIN OF SURETY! 

And...S.Q. controls death losses 
—Reduces severity of Fowl 
Cholera outbreaks. 


S.Q. 19.2%, at recommended 


levels, is complet oluble 


types of water will not 
matic drinking fountain 


Be sure to ask for 19 A 
Solution wherever Poultry Health 
Products with THE MERCK MAI 


GIN OF SURETY are ld, o1 rit 
to Merck & Ine (ner 1) 
vision, Rahway, New Jers f 


information 


MERC K 


POULTRY HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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By Gerald McKay 


Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


City Extension Work 


A Baltimore survey brought out the 
fact that 40 percent of all women in 
that city have had some contact with 
the extension service program. 

This means that more than 100,000 
women in Baltimore been 
reached. Sixty-five thousand women 
had listened to the home agent’s radio 
program and 95,000 had seen the tele- 
vision programs. 

A significant number had also been 
contacted through bulletins placed in 
city bus wall racks 

The survey was conducted by mem- 
bers of the local and state extension 
service staffs and the Federal Exten- 
sion Office 


Improve Audience Relations 


At a recent series of extension 
training conferences in Minnesota, 
these suggestions were evolved, pri- 
marily for the benefit of subject mat- 
ter specialists. They probably apply 
almost equally as well to any leader 
working with farm people 
> Before a meeting, discuss with the 
agent or other local leader ways of 
getting audience participation. If pos- 
sible, arrange to chat with individuals 
personally after the meeting. Many 
have questions they may not wish to 
raise before the group 
>» Don’t criticize local farmers who 
have made mistakes or who may not 
be following approved practices 
> Don't vive your audience the feel- 
ing that you are disappointed with the 
small crowd. Those who came don’t 
need the criticism 
>» Don't be too formal in your presen- 
tation and don’t talk down to the 
audience. Be as formal or as informal 
as the situation requires. But don't 
be sarcastic to the audience And 
don't try to impress the audience with 
your knowledge 
>» Don't be afraid to take a definite 
stand on some subject. If you don't 
want to commit yourself on a con- 
troversial question, don’t bring it up. 
> If you know the answer, don’t dodge 
questions out of your field. You 
might point out that it is outside your 
field, however 
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~ COMMUNICATION METHODS 


to help ag leaders get farm people to accept new ideas 


> When judging shows, don’t be crit- 
ical of losers. Say something nice to 
build them up. 


Shorter Broadcast Tapes 


Max Kirkland, radio-television edi- 
tor in New Jersey, reports that he is 
offering radio stations a wide variety 
of 3-minute tapes on every subject 
possible for use at any time for a 
period of a month. Stations are not 
asked to return the tapes immediately. 

Another suggestion from Max is to 
interview the same person for a series 
of programs until he becomes well- 
known. Six tapes on gardening might 
be followed by six on livestock feed- 
ing, and so on. 


Stick-On Poster Letters 


“Post-on” letters work well for 
making flannelgraph pieces since they 
are easy to apply and remove. They 
are available in five colors and in sizes 
of one and one-half to six inches. The 
letters are sold by Poster Products, 
Inc., 3401 W. Division St., Chicago 51, 
at prices ranging from a cent and one- 
half to about 7 cents per letter 


Combination Classroom Boards 


Four different boards have a defi- 


TWO-MINUTE SLIDES—Elmer S. Phil- 
lips, visual aids specialist at Cornell Uni- 
versity, examines a Polaroid slide which 
he made in two minutes. This new teach- 
ing medium makes it possible to copy ma- 
terial from books, charts, and the like and 
have it ready for immediate projection. 


nite place in classroom teaching. They 
must provide for the use of chalk, 
magnets, flannel, and bulletins. All 
four are available separately in vari- 
ous sizes and some can be had in cer- 
tain combinations. Chalk board on 
one side and flannel on the other is 
common. Recently magnet boards 
have appeared on the market com- 
bined with chalk and bulletin boards. 

Where the boards are mounted per- 
manently on a wall, combinations are 
not so useful as for the portable ones 
that have to be carried to meetings. 
When folded, the portable boards are 
usually about 24 inches by 36 inches 
in size. 

Some combination boards are avail- 
able from National Agricultural Sup- 
ply Company at Fort Atkinson, Wis 


Ready, Aim, Fire 


Once upon a time there was a man 
who went pheasant hunting, taking 
along a 30-30 rifle and a box of .22 
caliber shells. Moral! He got no 
pheasants. 

The business of getting information 
to people is much like a hunting ex- 
pedition. The audience is your tar- 
get, the medium is your gun and the 
words are your bullets 

Use the proper gun, aim it cor- 
rectly, and load it with ammunition 
that fits and you will cover the target 
Handle the gun and ammunition with 
some degree of skill and you'll come 
home with a good bag of game 
(Adapted from “The Write of Way,” 
Tucson, Ariz.) 


Communication Objectives 


Communication can be both the 
way and the means to education. In 
information-education program, 
four possible objec tive In using com- 
munication might be: To arouse the 
will to learn; to give examples of 
what learning has done and can do: to 
point out the “where” and “how” of 
additional learning; and, to achieve 
actually some of the learning that is 
desired 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THIS 
LONG-LASTING, FLEXIBLE 
PIPE MADE OF 


POLYETHYLENE 
an Eastman plastic 


Durable plastic pipe 


KODAK COMPANY its performance 
revistence te alt types of 


ions carries a tag like this 


acy te instal Never C + Ree ne 
Light in Aceuree Flew Unaffected by Freesing 


This tag identifies pipe made of Tenite Polyethylene. It assur 
durable pipe that’s ideal for carrying water for drinking, irrigation 
watering—or wherever cold water must be brought f: 


another. 
Farmers like the many advantages of pipe made of Tenite Polyet! 
It's light in weight, and hence easy to carry. It's flexibl: in be 


around obstacles, and therefore requires fewer angle fitting 


available in rolls, long coupling-free runs are p ble. Wher 
lengths are desired, it can be cut with a knife and quickly ine 
simple compression fittings. What's more, pipe made of Tenite P 
lene resists weathering, corrosion and electrolytic attack ing 
years of trouble-free service. 


Tenite Polyethylene plastic is made by Eastm 


POLYETHYLENE truders who produce the actual pipe. Eastman - ns 


. explaining the features and outstanding durability of pipe 1 le { 
an Eastman plastic this versatile material, and listing many of its farm use For 
copy, write for ‘What you should know about pip id 
1932-—EASTMAN’S 25TH YEAR IN PLASTICS —- 1987 Polyethylene.” Address: EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, IN¢ 
of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSE} 
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SAUR-RARE 


SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


More than just mechanical equipment, Registered SHuR-RANE is the insur 
ance of bumper harvests today tomorrow and for your children’s 
children! Only suur-rane is engineered for a lifetime of satisfaction. It gets 


the most from your particular soil, terrain, climate, water, labor and power 


supply! That's not all you receive continuing service and counsel to 
keep your system operating at top efficiency ...to bring you the latest 
techniques to solve future problems as farm needs change! No wonder 


when you buy suHur-RANng, it’s the sale that’s never forgotten! 


de the the “‘mecha 
signed for those who want standard line for low origi nized” system on wheels for 
the ultimate in quality and nal cost and for operating permanent pasture and row 


operation! economy ! crops! 


REMEMBER All suun- kane Systems are engineered and backed by the oldest and 
largest manufacturer in the industry with a nation-wide network of trained deal- 
ers for fast dependable service —~ WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ! 


Registered” SHUR-RANE OWNERS Your new ‘Operating Manual” will be mailed shortly! 
- 


SHUR-RANE Department BFM-10 ® 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 


| Gentlemen: 
C) What you should know about | Please send me complete information on Registered” 
sprinkler irrigation SHUR-RANE and the booklets checked. 
How to choose a sprinkler 
irrigation system ame 
Special pamphlets on Address a 
Corn {}Cotton  [) Fall Irrigation | City 
dal Re Farmer Student Other 
}Grains Orchards{_) Row Crops | 
Pasture Produce Fertilizer JOHN BEAN DIV. JOHN BEAN Div FLORIDA Div. 
1 Sen Jose 1, Calif. Lansing 4. Mich. Lekeland. Fle. 
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The Weekly Column 


According to Burton Seeker, for- 
merly South Dakota State College 
editor, and now with Dow Chemical 
Company, the weekly column offers 
one of the best means of mass commu- 
nication for a county agent or other 
worker. It permits the agent to let 
his personality and even his personal 
opinions filter into the material. This 
is impossible in straight news copy. 

The news story is simply a presen- 
tation of facts in descending order of 
importance. The signed column, how- 
ever, is a much more personal medium 
in which you are speaking directly to 
your readers. One who puts straight 
news copy into a signed column i 
missing the boat—badly. 

Here are a few tips for your column 

Personalize it. Start at the top with 
an attractive heading. Select a name 
and perhaps an illustration, that sets 
it apart and lends distinction. Maybe 
your picture can be used in the head- 
ing: 

Humanize it. Write your column 
just as you would say it. The success 
secret of most of our top columninsts 
is their ability to talk directly to read- 
ers. 

Vary your column. As a rule it is 
poor practice to write an entire col- 
umn on one subject. Keep your writ- 
ing to the point and touch on several 
things so each reader may find some- 
thing of interest to him 

Once an editor has agreed to give 
you space for a column, he will depend 
on you to fill it regularly with worth- 
while material. This applies despite 
vacations, conferences, and other con 
flicts. 


Keep Air Circulating 


The under side of most slide proje« 
tors acts much like a vacuum cleane 
It will draw up a sheet of paper, table 
cloth or any light material. If such 
material is drawn up tight to the pro- 
jector bottom, circulation of air is 
stopped. 

Within seconds after circulation 
stops, the projection lamp is likely to 
expand, breaking condenser lenses 
and mirror and perhaps doing othe: 
damage to the projector 

An ounce of prevention in this sit- 
uation is worth infinitely more than 
a pound of cure. The solution is to 
keep air circulation openings com- 
pletely open at all times. Don’t oper- 
ate the projector in its case, and be 
sure there is plenty of space between 
the table top and projector bottom 
with no loose tablecloth between 


End 


* 


November 22-28 has been set aside 
as National Farm-City Week. 


* 
| 
| 
NOW...and into their Future! 
REGISTERED 
4 | 
4 
| 


Dairymen in Sauk County, Wisconsin, 
know Harry Hearn and brother 
Mark for their extensive dairy activities. 
Harry manages the four dairy farms of 
this partnership while Mark handles the 
rural milk routes. 


his 


Between Board of Director meetings at 
the local bank and his work in church 
and civic affairs, Harry helps milk one 
of the larger and most productive herds 
in the area. In addition, he maintains 
his own dairy stock-breeding program, 
and many farmers rely on him for high- 
quality seed oats, grown commercially 
on the Hearn farms 


Getting over the 800 acres of land keeps 
Harry hustling during busy field days, 
but he gets a lot of dependable help 
from Firestone Tire 150 of them, 


FIRESTONE... FIRST 


in fact. With the Hearns, if it rolls on 
rubber, it rolls on Firestones. 


In Sauk County, and throughout the 
country, leaders in the big business of 
farming look to Firestone for better 
farm tires. As Harry Hearn says, “When 
you many tires as we do you 
learn a lot about how a tire stands up in 
the fields and the For 
Firestones wear longer and give better 
service. We specify for all 
farm equipment.’ 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


use aS 


on roads. us, 


irestones 


Builder of the first practical pneumatic farm tir 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every M 
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Benson's Sealp in Danger? 
Quiet demands have heen 
made again inside the Repub 
lican party for Agriculture 
Secretary Benson's scalp, 


Reason is the defeat in the 
special Wisconsin election of an 
Kisenhower Republican for the 
U. S. Senate. Benson opponents 
say a big reason for the victory 
of the Democrat, William Prox- 
mire, was a shift in the rural 
vote, 

A feature of Proxmire’s cam- 
paign was his insistence that a 
vote for his opponent, Wiscon- 
sin’s GOP Governor Walter 
Kohler, was a vote for Mr. Ben- 
Son, 

Upshot has been requests at 
the White House by some Mid- 
western Republicans for Ben- 
Whether 
anything comes of it, is doubt- 
ful. Consensus here is that the 
President will continue to stand 
by the Secretary. 


son’s “resignation’’. 


School Enrollment Up 
Total enrollment the 
nation’s schools and colleges 
is up again for the 18th con- 
secutive year, and at an all- 
time peak of more than 43 
million. 


In announcing these figures, 
U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion Lawrence G.  Derthick, 
sounds a warning. “The con- 
tinuing teacher shortage,” he 
says, “will result as in previous 
years in larger classes and the 
hiring of teachers who do not 
meet minimum certification 
standards,”’ 


Delay School Bill Passage 


Vocational education lead- 
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NEW 


By Jay Richter 


Agricultural Services 
Washington, D.C 


ers here are looking ahead 
to passage next year of the 
Area vocational bill to estab- 
lish regional training schools 
in agriculture, home eco- 


nomics, the trades, and busi- 


For a brief period early in the 
recent congressional session, the 
legislation made good progress. 
Then, as Executive Secretary M. 
ID). Mobley of the American Voca- 
tional Association puts it, “The 
economy wave and certain con- 
troversial issues before Congress 
made it unwise for proponents 
of this measure to press for 
action.” 

It is fondly hoped, Dr. Mobley 
tells us, “that the climate will 
be such that S. 1298 will be acted 
upon favorably during the sec- 
ond session of the 85th Con- 
gress.” 

The Area training bill would 
encourage states and local com- 
munities to develop vocational 
programs of less than college 
grade. States would match fed- 
eral funds dollar-for-dollar to 
finance the program after its 
third year of operation. 


Despite Cutback, 
Spending Up 
What about that economy 
drive on Capitol Hill which 
got so much publicity a while 
back? 
Well, sir, they tell us here that 
the cutback amounted to more 
than five and one-half billion 


dollars, or 8.7 per cent of the 
administration budget. 

3ut there is a serious catch or 
two. Savings were figures in 
terms of appropriations or 
authorizations, and not in esti- 
mates of cash spending. Actual 
federal expenditure this year, as 
a matter of fact, probably will 
exceed that of last fiscal year. 
Furthermore, some alleged “sav- 
ings” are strictly for the books, 
because they are in fact only 
postponements of obligations 
that must be met in future 
budgets. 


Soil Bank Limitations 
Note this recent official 
interpretation of the soil 
bank acreage reserve requla- 
tions for 1958: 


Namely, that the $3,000 limi- 
tations on payments next year 
will apply to farms, not to per- 
sons. In other words, an oper- 
ator who has more than one 
farm may collect as much as 
$3,000 on each. 


Final Congress Actions 
Congress went home with- 
out making any major 
changes in present farm 
programs, but you may want 
to note these final actions: 


Exports: To help keep farm 
exports at current record levels, 
Congress passed legislation to 
extend for another year the so- 
called “480 law”. This allows our 
government to accept foreign 
currencies in payment for farm 
products, and means that we 
can sell to nations short of 
dollars. 

Wheat: Just before adjourn- 
ment, Congress passed a bill, 


4 
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| 

‘4 
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since signed into law, which will 
help with feed problems. Pro- 
ducers who grow 30 acres or less 
of wheat no longer will be sub- 
ject to quota penalties when the 
wheat is fed or otherwise used 
on the farm. In the past, a grow- 
er could be penalized and taken 
to court for producing “excess” 
wheat even though none of it 
moved off the farm. 


Poultry inspection: For 50 
years, the federal government 
has inspected red meats sold in 
interstate commerce. No such 
requirement has been in effect 
in the case of poultry meat 
which is federally inspected or 
not depending on the choice of 
processors themselves. Now, 
however, this will change. Con- 
gress passed in the final days of 
the session, and the President 
has signed, a bill that will make 
poultry inspection mandatory. 
All poultry plants which sell 
their product across state lines 
must come into the program by 
January 1, 1959, and may come 
in before that time. Poultry 
leaders, after some hesitation, 
backed the new legislation. Feel- 
ing is that compulsory inspec- 
tion will create consumer con- 
fidence and greater demand for 
white meat.—End 


book review 


“Planning the Machinery Storage and 
Shop Structure” is the title of a new 
book from the Southern Association of 
Agricultural Engineering and Vocational 
Agriculture. 

What kind of building should you se- 
lect to fit the plans for your shop? This 
is one of the many questions answered 
by this informative book. You will find 
listed many kinds of building plans, 
materials, and methods to choose from. 
To make the right decision you will need 
to consider many factors 

This bulletin is intended to supply you 
with that information. For example, it 
contains facts about how to avoid wind 
damage, how to protect against lightning 
how long various building materials will 
last when exposed to weather, and how 
to provide post-free space. These topics, 
and many others, are dealt with on the 
basis of the latest research information 
and experience. 

Price per copy is 70 cents 

Order from: Book Department, Service 
Section, Watt Publishing 
Mount Morris, Il. 


Company, 


book review 


r—IDEAS that WORK—— 


Filmstrip Projector 
Cabinet 


Want a convenient place to 
store filmstrips, filmstrip projec- 
tor, and a projector stand all in 
one? This cabinet does the job 
quite satisfactorily. 

The cabinet has been equipped 
with four casters for easy mov- 
ing from projection room to stor- 
age room. As shown in the pic- 
ture, three drawers are used to 
file films while the compartment 
below is used for storing the pro- 
jector. The projector is placed on 
top of the cabinet for operation. 
—D. N. Bottoms, associate pro- 
fessor in agricultural education, 
Alabama’ Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


Lone Tree FFA Farm Tour 


Prospective vo-ag students, farm- 
ers, and businessmen were guests of 
the Lone Tree, Ia., FFA chapter at a 
farm tour. 

Lone Tree FFA’ers set up the tour 
to give vo-ag students and farmers 
some practice in hog judging and to 
give them a better idea what is meant 
by the meat-type hog. This event 
was very appropriate since Johnson 
county, the site of the Lone Tree FFA 
chapter, is considered the largest hog 
producing county in Iowa. 

The program also included a visit to 
several farms, and future vo-ag stu- 
dents several farm 
chanics projects brought together at 
a centrally located farm. 


got to see me- 


The event also included a hog prob- 
ing demonstration and a discussion of 
the meat-type hog and some actual 
class judging by Alan Williams, head 
of research development for Protein 
Blenders, Inc., Iowa City, Ia 

A highlight of the day’s 
was a large potluck picnic dinner at 
the city park followed by a short 
program. That afternoon, the group 
heard from Gilbert Hotz his 


program 


about 


farm mechanics exhibit 
Lone Tree FFA chapt 

believe t rt tour 
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What Can a Farmer 
Pay for Pigs? 
The price a la er can 


lor pigs 


depend the 
finished 
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Question and answer session on . 


OUR COVER STORY this month is 
from the Luther Burbank Vocational 
High School in San Antonio, Tex. The 
cover picture shows Terrell F. Gates, 
school principal; Bill Shannon, O. M. 
Franklin Company; and Vo-Ag Teacher 
David Rumisel looking at a couple of 
barrows that will be shown by the 
school. 

The photo at left shows Ag Teacher 
Rumisel pointing out a feeding platform 
and hog wallow to Bill Stokes, a 
neighboring ag instructor from Grape- 
vine, Tex. Hogs are only one of the 
many farm projects that city boys in 
San Antonio learn about through prac- 
tical experience at the Luther Burbank 
vo-ag farm. 

Although the boys do not carry in- 
dividual projects, they do get a chance 
to work with a number of different 
types of crop and livestock operations. 
And they like it! 


By H. LL. Schaller 


Vo-Ag Farming the City 


@ IN THE HEART of San Antonio, 

Tex., is a 50-acre farm, It is part 
of the Luther Burbank Vocational 
High School in the San Antonio Inde- 
pendent School District. 

This 50-acre farm is operated by 
the vocational agriculture department 
It serves as a laboratory for over 150 
vo-ag boys, 90 percent of whom are 
from the city of San Antonio! 

The farm operation and vo-ag in 
struction is under the leadership of 
David L. Rusmisel, and a mighty suc- 
cessful operation in both agriculture 
and human development it is, too 

So you might better appreciate 
what this vo-ag farm within a city is 
doing, Rusmisel graciously answered 
everal questions put to him on the 
school, its operation, and its success 


How do you go about enrolling 
city boys in your vo-ag course? 
A—tTheir interest in agriculture is 
the key to our course enrollment 
Boys enroll through their personal 
choice, Naturally, some drop out the 
first year, but most of the number who 
begin last through the full course. 
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()—How does their interest compare 
to what you would expect from rural 
farm boys? 


A—Actually, their enthusiasm is high, 
and is not matched by any other 
group I have worked with. They are 
good workers, and some have become 
excellent farmers. Farming, you see, 
is commonplace to many farm boys, 
but it is new and different to those 
city boys who have an interest in agri- 
culture, 


Does your vo-ag course differ 
from others in the state? 


\—No, it is the same as any other 
vo-ag course in Texas. Actually, these 
boys take a regular high school course 
with the required academic courses. 
They spend three hours a day in lab 
and classroom work on our farm. 

Our vo-ag course is built around 
agriculture, and we carry on a full 
diversified program on our 50 acres 
We do not attempt to train boys in 
occupations other than those that are 
associated directly with the operation 
of our farm and department. 


(Q—Do boys have individual projects 
in this operation? 


A—Actually, they do not. We have 
a number of different types of crop 
and livestock operations, and we 
handle them as a farm enterprise 
The various component parts of each 
of these enterprises are passed around 
among the boys so that all of them get 
an opportunity to work with each 
type of job. 

We have found this a_ successful 
way to handle projects. While the 
boys don’t make as many dollars for 
themselves individually, they do 
benefit from learning a number of 
different farm jobs. And, through this 
cooperative project plan of our chap- 
ter, we are able to help many who 
couldn’t do these things on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

Toward the latter years of the 
course, boys who have a distinct in- 
terest in one phase or another of the 
farm are given th oice of working 
constantly with it 


Q—Who handles the | ne; 


aspects 
of the farm operatio 
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A—Well, they’re under the super- 
vision of Edward S. Dolezal, our other 
vocational agriculture instructor, and 
myself, but the boys do most of the 
work. They keep accurate records, 
do the buying and selling, and other 
allied jobs. This gives them good 
business training and agriculture 
backgros nd 


” How do you handle the farm in 
the 


summer? 


A—We operate the farm throughout 
the summer with hired help. We em 
ploy a herdsman who actually is a 
farm superintendent. Then, certain 
boys are hired during the summer to 
do specific jobs. This gives them a 
feeling of responsibility, aids in get- 
ting the correct jobs done on the farm 
at the right time, and allows the boy 
to have some summer income 

We find this works very well, in 
fact, much better than where indi- 
vidual projects are kept on a school 
farm. The latter are sometimes neg- 
lected, and you always have the 
problem of caring for them during the 
periods of absence by the individual 
boy. 


Q—Do you have the cooperation of 
individuals and businesses in San 
Antonio? 


A—lIndeed we do! We have the best 
of cooperation from businesses within 
our city, and individual businessmen. 
In fact, our program here at Burbank 
could not have enjoyed the success 
that it has without the help of the 
businessmen of San Antonio. They 
are proud of our program and we are 
most certainly happy to have them as 
our friends. 

We just can’t say enough about the 
fine support that we have had from 
the San Antonio businessmen, and 
especially those who make up the 
Farm and Ranch Committee of the 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 


Q—Do you have any disciplinary 
problems with city boys in agricul- 
ture? 


A—No, not many. In fact, we prob- 
ably have less because of the high 
interest and the opportunity that this 
course gives many boys never before 
associated with agriculture 

With those cases that do come up, 
they are handled within our depart- 
ment and by the boys themselves. 

All boys are in our Future Farmers 
of America chapter. Then the execu- 
tive committee of our FFA chapter 
and representatives from each class 
make up a student ag council. Boys 
who are sent up for disciplinary rea- 
ons must appear before this council 

We do this because it impresses 
upon the boy the fact that he is 


The Electronic Yard: 
where freight trains 
get off to a fast start 


Freight cars, loaded 
I duct pour t t 
and are elects 
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the country 


More Railroad Progress like this 
depends on adequate earnings 


Isn’t this common sense ¢ 


Improvements such as the electronic freight yard cost a lot of 
money money which the comple tely self-sustai 

must supply from their earnings. When railr { 

improve their services, we all benefit. And rail | t arent 
earning enough money these days to put into operat 


improvements they have developed, as fast as th 

Railroads could make enough money to do more i tl 
things. for they are—by far—our most efficient t 
transportation sut their earning power | 
government poli ies that favor competin ‘form 


As a result. the railroads earnings are re 
nation loses some of the benefits of railroad py 
interest —in the interest of every American 1 
should be given equal opportunity to earn an ace 


on their investment. Jsn’t this common sense 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American | ids. Washington ( \ fe) YOUR BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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NEW FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


‘ Pomona Turbine Pump 


4 


No other pump offers so much for your dollar as this all- 
new Fairbanks-Morse Pomona turbine pump. Here is a 
rugged, simple pump designed especially for irrigation 
pumping. Two-piece top-shaft permits quick, easy changes 
of drivers from belt pulley to gear, or to electric motor. 
Semi-open impellers—adjustable from ground-level—let 
you vary water capacity to match existing field conditions, 
and give absolute freedom from sand locking. 


Ask your nearby Fairbanks-Morse or F-M Pomona 
Dealer for new Bulletin 6957-1. He has every type, every 
size pump you need for irrigation—whether sprinkler or 


flood, from surface source or deep well. For complete in- | 
formation, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. BFM-10, 
600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


&) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ nome worth remembering when you want the BEST 


PUMPS * SCALES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES © ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
RAIL CARS bd HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT ° MAGNETOS 
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reflecting discredit and a feeling of ill 
will towards the ag department when 
he steps out of line. He is called be- 
fore the committee and they question 
him, talk with him, and try te instill 
a greater feeling of loyalty towards the 
department and the course 

We have found this gives very good 
results, and boys to 
be called upon to appear before thei: 
fellow students 

The 
deal 
needs none 


themselves hate 


committee ha 
out discipline 


no authority to 
but actually it 


Q What are the feelings of your 


superintendent and principal toward 
your agriculture program? 


A—Our principal, Mr. Terrell F. 
Gates, was raised on a ranch and has 
a natural interest In 
fact, he has put many hours of 
hard work in developing our student 
farm and our program 
here at Burbank 

Our superintendent, vocational di- 
rector, and school board have also 
worked hand in hand with us in de- 
veloping our program 


in agriculture. 
in 


agriculture 


Q—Finally, what is the aim of this 
whole program? 
A—Well, I think our aim could be 


summed up this way: In our four- 
year course, we are able to take our 
city and country boys and give them 
a good foundation in agriculture. 
Too, they have had opportunities to 
work with others, grown so- 
cially through their experience with- 
in a group, and public appearances 
through our vo-ag program and FFA 
chapter activities have helped develop 
each boy’s personality. If we can 
make a boy understand more fully 
the role of agriculture in our com- 
munity and nation, and contribute to 
his growth as a good citizen, we feel 
we have done a great deal 

In my visit with Dave, he made 
other statement that i 
along. Said he: “In vocational agri- 
culture, we have a program that can 
do much for many Therefore, 
it is a disgrace to set aside those who 
would like to take vo-ag because they 
do not conform to a rigid set of stand- 
ards.” 

Amen, Dave! And we believe 
program has proved the value 


have 


one 
worth passing 


boys 


your 


of 


vo-ag course for all boys who are 
interested in agriculture.—End 
* 

Retiring Agents Honored 

Retiring Tennessee county agents 
are now awarded a Certificate of 
Meritorious Service by the Tennessee 
County Agents’ Association. The 
award was the idea of J. C. Amos 
Dandridge, Tenn., president of the 
Tennessee County Agents’ Ass’n. 
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Telephone Manager Harvey Denman, left, shows Charles 


Boone, general manager of a 500-acre apple orchard, 


This telephone man knows his apples 


Harvey Denman is telephone manager in 
Yakima, Wash., one of the leading fruit grow- 
ing sections in the country. You'll often find 


him out in the orchards talking to growers. 


That way he finds out the telephone needs 
of farm folks. And it gives him a chance to 
explain the newest improvements in service. 
Like the $150,000 project which he helped 
plan recently in Lower Naches, a community 
north of Yakima. This new rural line brings 
service to 800 people. Altogether about 3500 


new telephones have been installed in the 


where his new telephone line will go. While the line is by 
installed, some of the orchard’s 27,000 trees are being sprayed 


© ~ 


Yakima area since Harvey became manage 


three years ago 


He is typical of the many thousand 
telephone men and women in Bell te 
rural areas. Harvey explains their work thi ae 
way: “Wetry to give customers the very best 4 
telephone service. We try to improve the s 
service and bring it to more people. We knov 4 


how important the telephone is to every bod 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Are You A 
Bug expert? 


Check your skill with 
this simple test 
@ SINCE prehistoric times, insects 
have affected the lives of people. 
Although small in size, insects prob- 
ably outnumber by five 
hundred thousand to one 
Not all of these insects are harmful, 
but there are enough harmful ones 
to make the study of entomology very 
important in agricultural 


people 


oul econ- 
omy. 

The cost of control measures added 
to direct losses run the total current 
annual loss from insects to well over 
four billion dollars. In general, we 
feed about tenth of our 
each year to insects 


one crops 

One of the first steps in the study 
of insects and their control is to learn 
their We 
recognize the plants they 
what the control 

The pictures on this page show six 


must also 


affect 


measures are 


identification 
and 
best 


insects which cause losses to a num- 
ber of garden and field crops from 
coast to coast 

See if you can identify the insect, 
then draw a_ line the plant. it 
damages. 


to 


Plant Insect 
Cotton boll 
Sweet corn ear 
Alfalfa 
4. Tomato (leaves) 
Tomato (fruit) 
Corn plant 


Control measures for these insects 
may be found in “The Gardener’s 
Bug Book” by Cynthia Westcott. The 
book was published in 1956 by The 
American Garden Guild and Double- 
day, Garden City, N.Y 
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FEED & GRAIN HANDLER...ONLY $25! 


Hours of back-breaking labor and time are saved with — grain from the combine to the barn Iso in filling 

this ingenious grain handler invented by W. C. Eoff, — self-feeders.”’ 

who farms near Hamlin, ‘Texas Mr. Eoff has high praise for Texaco products, includ 
“T built the machine in my farm shop for only $25, ing Advanced Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil that 

from a discarded combine and the front axle of an old — wear-proofs truck and tractor engines for added powe: 

car,” he says. “It consists of a grain bin, power take-off and longer engine life. He also likes the dependabl 

and unloading augur. I find it invaluable in ‘roading’ on-time deliveries of Texaco Consignee O. LD) Roland 


A MARFAK BOOSTER! /’rogressive farmer A 13-YEAR FIRE CHIEF USER! I’ete Van Zee, PLAY SAFE with ‘Texaco VT’ Anti Frees 


W._N. Aguillard, who farms 736 acres near of Lynden, Wash., is shown after receiving One fill protects the coo ) 
Jennings, La., insists on Marfak for lubri an order of Texaco products from Texaco truck, car and tractor al ntier. ‘Te 
cating his farm machinery. He knows that Consignee E. A. Hofman. Mr. Van Zee pre iT Anti-Freeze won't boi 

Marfak is best for bearings that take hard fers Texaco Fire Chief gasoline because of warm spells, doesn't foa P la agai 
punishment — because Marfak won't wash its superior fire power for low-cost opera rust and corrosion. Here is the top-q { 
out, drip out, dry out or cake up. Here he tion. He buys all Texaco products because Premium Type anti-freeze at no i 
passes the time of day with Texaco Con he has found it pays to use them in tractor in price. Don't take chances et ‘Te 
signee Albert Gauthier truck and field equipment VT nou 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY IT PAYS TO USE 


TEXACO Products 


DIVISION OFFICES: ATLANTA, Georgia BOSTON 16, Massachusetts BUFFALO 9, New York BUTTE, Montona CHICAGO 4, IIlin 
DALLAS 2, Texas DENVER 3, Colorado HOUSTON 2, Texas INDIANAPOLIS 1, Indiana LOS ANGELES 15, California 
MINNEAPOLIS 3, Minnesota NEW ORLEANS 16, Louisiana NEW YORK 17, New York NORFOLK 2, Virginia SEATTLE 1, Washingt 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 
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Creating Understanding 


@ A GROUP of agricultural exten- 

sion men and women— 
recently asked me to tell them how 
they can make public speeches with- 
out being paralyzed by a terrible fear 
of the audience. 

The man who brought me this in- 
vitation talked easily and naturally. 
He knew what he wanted to say, said 
it clearly and interestingly, and his 
eyes and voice sparkled with a warm 
sense of humor as he described the 
quixotic mishaps caused by stage 
fright. 

“But,” he said firmly, “I simply 
can’t make a speech. Every time I try 
to, I freeze up, forget what I have 
planned to say, and make a terrible 
botch of it. Many of our county and 
home demonstration agents are in the 


same fix. Can you help us?” 


agents 


There Is No Audience 


The trouble he described is not un- 
usual, But it represents a tragic mis- 
understanding and consequent waste 
of effort and ability. Being afraid of 
an audience is like being afraid of 
ghosts, or giants, or This 
kind of terror belongs to childhood. 
As adults, we know that such mon- 
sters simply don’t exist. 

But here is another secret too many 
of us have not yet learned: neither 
does an audience exist! There just 
isn’t any such thing. 

This is what I tried to tell my 
friend, the county agent. He was 
afraid of a non-existent shadow—and 
this fear was cutting his professional 
effectiveness in half. 

How did he dare to sit there talking 
to me with verve and eloquence 
saying that he couldn’t give a speech! 
He was giving one, and a good one it 
was. What he had to do was to learn 
to talk from the platform to groups 
of people the way he talked to me 
alone sitting there in my office. 


dragons. 


Talk to the Individual 


You, yourself, have listened to 
seores—hundreds—of speeches. But 
you are no audience! You listened all 
by yourself, with your own ears and 
your own mind, to hear what the 
speakers had to say to you. You were 
surrounded by other listeners, but 
they, too, were listening as individuals 
—hoping the speaker would say 
something of interest and value that 
would fit their own particular cases 

This lesson was driven home to me 
when I lectured on international af- 
fairs to a community forum in Brad- 
ford, Pa. When it was all over, 
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Forget 


Fear 


Facing 
Folks 


By Robert T. Oliver 


Head, Department of Speech 
Pennsylvania State University 


me and _ said, 
“You gave us a lot of facts, but you 
didn’t tell me what I, personally, can 
do about the situation.” This comment 
was a truer commentary on my 
speech than the applause had been. 


a man came up to 


Each Person Seeks Help 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, who was 
one of America’s truly great preach- 
ers, said he never knew whether a 
sermon was successful until a mem- 
her of the congregation said to him, 
“T judge from what you said that you 
can help me. May I have an appoint- 
ment to talk over a personal prob- 
lem?” Then he knew that he had been 
talking not to an audience, but to 
folks. 

Booker T. Washington, who raised 
25 million dollars to build Tuskegee 
Institute, was said to be so direct a 
speaker that even the man behind the 
pillar in the third balcony somehow 
felt Washington was speaking espe- 
cially to him. Carl Sandburg, trying to 
explain the secret of Lincoln’s oratory, 
said that he made every listener feel 
as though he were riding with Lin- 
coln across the prairie on the seat of 
a buckboard, having a private con- 
versation. 


They Sit One by One 


The point of view we need to im- 
press on our minds was summed up 
by Varina Howell Davis in her fine 
biography of her husband, Jefferson 
Davis. The President of the Southern 


Confederacy was a great speaker, she 
said, because he forgot that 
“the members of his audience sat one 
by one.” 

The best way to get over your fear 
of an audience is to remember there 
is no such thing. This is the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for you to feel 
while you are one of the listeners 
The trick is to keep it in mind while 
you are speaking. 


never 


Why Speak without Fear? 

A second great fact to keep in mind 
(and it relates to the first) is that 
there is no special value in being able 
to speak without fear. The empty- 
mouthed babbler who is cursed with 
the “gift of gab” is an intolerable 
bore. What is to be valued is the rare 
and wonderful ability to be able to 
speak in a way that really does help 
people to solve their problems. And 
this, too, requires that you speak not 
to an audience, but to the individuals 
who sit before you—waiting, hoping, 
yearning to hear something of value 
and interest to themselves 

When I was at the University of 
Wisconsin in the depth of the depres- 
sion in the mid-thirties, I used to 
teach in the “agricultural short 
course” in which farm youths en- 
rolled for three weeks in January and 
February. I’ll never forget the lean 
youngster with burning eyes who 
came up to speak to me at the opening 
session one winter 


“I Need Help!” 


“Mister,” he said, “you know what 
you want to teach and you'll prob- 
ably earn your salary by doing it 
well. But things are pretty tough on 
our farm, and I can’t stay here in 
Madison just listening to a lot of aca- 
demic theory. If you can help me 
learn what I need to know, I'll be 
much obliged. But if I’m not going to 
be helped with my own problems, I 
want to know it now so I can go back 
home and saw wood.” 

When you sit down to prepare a 
speech, the most fundamental thing 
to keep in mind is—don’t! Avoid like 
sin any attempt to be impressive, or 
eloquent, or witty. Don’t worry about 
being afraid. Just try to make sure 
you are afraid of the right things 


Understand Their Problems 


The real danger—and this should 
scare you—is that you may not truly 
understand what problems the folks 
you will talk to are worried about. Or 
if you do deal with their actual prob- 
lems, you may lack the wisdom to 
give them the kind of 
need. 

The heart of a good speech is its 
personal helpfulness for the individ- 


counsel they 
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uals who listen to it. This is the basic 
standard by which public speaking 
has to be judged. It is a severe enough 
test to frighten the boldest speaker. 
But it puts our fear in the proper 
place. 


Can You Answer ‘These? 

How well do you understand what 
really concerns the people in your 
community? What knowledge do you 
have es they lack) that will 
help? Can you think their problems 
through and come out with the right 
conclusions? Can you phrase your 
advice so you sound like a sincere 
friend, not like a troublesome, inter- 
fering government official? These are 
the down-to-earth speech problems 
of the agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents. 

How can you solve problems like 
these? 

Sound like one of the folks—be- 
cause you are one of them! 


Give the kind of advice you would | 


want—if you were in their place! 

Talk from the platform as you do in 
your office—or leaning on a fence! 

Be afraid—of being fluent rather 
than factual, of being eloquent rather 
than effective! 

Test yourself—by seeing whether 
your advice is being followed. If it 
isn’t, you may need to say it better; 
but you probably need to be giving 
better advice.—End 


* 


New Boss for RD 


Appointment of Dr. Harry J. Reed 
as coordinator of Rural Development 
is being applauded in Washington. 
The retired dean of agriculture at 


Purdue University is thought to be | 


the right man to build up some needed 
steam behind the program. 

Dr. Reed, a youthful 70, has his job 
cut out for him. To succeed will re- 
quire a high degree of diplomacy and 
hard work. 

There are seven major departments 
of federal government involved in 
RD. These include Agriculture, In- 
terior, Commerce, Labor, Health- 
Education-Welfare, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and Council of 
Economic Advisers. Dr. Reed’s task 
is to fire the enthusiasm of these vast 
bureaucracies, and get them to work- 
ing together to improve the lot of the 
low-income farmer. 

Coordinating efforts of a few 
agencies within the USDA alone is a 
formidable assignment. Friends of 


Dr. Reed have been extending their | 


sympathies along with congratula- 
tions. Said President Eisenhower after 
talking with him, “I have confidence 
in his energy and ability. I have con- 
fidence in the program.” 


SAVE CROPS AND MATERIALS 


with more uniform applic 
lizers, insecticides, weed 


INSTALL A STEWART-WARNE! 


| 


Mounted 
on tractor, 


On enhydrovs ammonia 
applicator rig. 


A Stewart-Warner Farm Speedome- (i 


ter can pay for itself in one season! _ wf = 
Instantly shows the speed for most 
economical coverage! Measures 

over-the-ground speeds up to 10 Speedometer Kit includes speed 


miles per hour—with dial sub ometer head, flexible shaft 

divided to show gradations of % mounting and derive equipment, 

mile per hour. Records distance by 

showing footage in tenths and hun- 


dredths of a mile! terrain, condition of 

Universal Mounting! Can be easily or gear ratio 

| installed on any wheeled vehicle. Rugged! Weatherproof, shocl 
Accurate! Gives true record of speed resistant. Mecha » ent ed in 


and distance traveled—regardless of | cadmium-plated 


See your dealer today, or write: 


Instrument Division, Dept. 11-107 
1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


CORRIEDALES 


BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR < Blue Ribbon Sheep 
USED SUCCESSFULLY * Whether in the show 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... ring or on the farm 
@ Minimum growth 
set heck CORRIEDALES 
@ No hemorrhage are the blue 
@ Minimum surgical bk 
a shock livestock 
@ No septic infection For tree informatio 1 t oft 1 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
mate by La “Burdizzo” ASSOCIATION, INC. 
urin aly 
BE SURE IT’S STAMPED BURDIZ | ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
WITH THE WORD y4e) | 108-A Parkhill Columbia, Missouri 


BUY AND HOLD U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Spotlighting Communication Methods 


Begins on page 8 


Let Loaners Know 


When you borrow a film for class 
the library which sent 
it to you would appreciate knowing 
how liked it. Is the film out of 
date, physically out, not ap- 
plicable in your area’ 

Whether you borrow films from a 
college or commercial library or 
direct from some sponsor, your com- 
ments will help the librarian give you 
better service. Often this is his only 
way of knowing whether the films 
are filling your need. 

Most return address cards have a 
space for your comments. 


or meeting 


you 
worn 


Count Your Listeners 


Have you wondered, after 
finishing a broadcast, how many peo- 
ple really got your message? A few 


often 


simple techniques can give an ap- 
proximate of the number of 
listeners or viewers you had. 


idea 


One way is to offer in your program 
a timely pamphlet on 
some current subject. The number of 
replies you get can be multiplied by 
a figure the station will give you to 
determine the size of your audience. 
This figure may be anywhere between 
10 and 100. 

Another way is to give a_ short 
questionnaire to at your 
next farm organization meeting ask- 
ing for the information. This will give 
a percentage of people who did listen 
to your program. The figure multi- 
plied by your station’s potential audi- 
ence will tell you about how many 
listeners you had, 

Still another technique is to get a 
percentage figure by telephoning right 
after a broadcast. An FFA chapter or 
4-H club might well include such a 
project in their program of work. 


bulletin, or 


everyone 


News Coverage ‘Tips 

According to Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s Information Service, these 
tips will help you do a better job 
reporting fairs and similar events. 

Before the day of competition, arm 
yourself with some statistics on the 
youngsters you believe will come out 
on top. This makes the writing task 
easier, gets copy to the paper or radio 
station faster, and makes reporters 
happier if they are covering the show. 

It will be well for you to have 
background information ready on 
achievement winners and other top 
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people. You'll need these facts: 


Youngster’s full name and age 

Address with route number 

Name of parents 

Years in club work or FFA 

Outstanding acomplishments and 
significant awards 

What the awards mean (eligibil- 
ity for state show, etc.) 

How members got started 

Community service activities 

Future plans (college, teaching, 
farming, etc.) 


It's a good idea to get a copy of 
last year’s newspaper and see how it 
listed your winners. Then follow that 
style. 


Unload Your Camera 


Some color film is affected by delay 
in processing after it is exposed. This 
is especially true of 35 mm. Ekta- 
chrome, so when you start a roll, don’t 
leave it in the camera many weeks. 
A few days at a cool temperature may 
be all right. Unexposed film is not 
subject to so rapid deterioration 
although the life of any film can be 
lengthened by storing at low tem- 
peratures. 


The Human Side 

In reporting on the human side of 
radio programming, the National 
Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tions makes these comments: 


Series Reprints Available 


Because of the widespread in- 
terest in the recent series of arti- 
cles on our changing agriculture, 
Better Farming Methods has re- 
printed the four articles in one 
folder available at a price of 10 
cents per copy. 

The articles included are “Rev- 
olution in Agriculture,” by J. H. 
Florea, reprinted from the April 
issue; “Today's Changes — And 
Tomorrow's Farmers,” by Lowell 
S. Hardin, from the June issue; 
“The County Agent’s Job,” by 
Paul A. Miller, from the July 
issue; and “The Educational Prob- 
lem,” by H. M. Hamlin, from the 
August issue. 

Simply address your order to: 
Editor, Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Il. 


message can be 
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the prestige o! an 
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Posters, Signs, Charts 


Agricultural leaders are interested 
in all three .. . but there is a differ- 
ence. A poster must stand alone and 
convey its glance. It 
must stop people, give them an idea 
and stimulate them 
about it. A poster dos 
Its message is usual] 
nature, 

A sign gives directions or 
mand and it too stand 
Pictures or drawings may be 
increase effectivens 
as posters. 

Charts are usual! 
a descriptive caption o1 
planation. They may be of many types 
—graph, table, pictog etc 

Posters, signs and charts are most 
effective if they are short and to the 
point. 


messat at a 


to do something 
n't give details. 
educational in 


a com- 
must alone 
used to 
of signs as well 
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ram, 


Small Photo Handbook 


If you’re looking for a photo data 
book that you can put in your coat 
pocket or camera case, take a look 
at the new Kodak Master Photo- 
guide. It contains data on new films, 
filters and flashbulbs plus a wealth of 
information on 
adjustments. Any photo supply store 
should have it. Price is End 


copying and camera 


nominal 
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Use 2,4-D in Sorghum 


Weed control in sorghum under 
dryland farming conditions is better 
with the 2,4-D ester than with the 
amine. 

This report comes from the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Using one-half pound of 2,4-D ester 
per acre, they reduced stands of an- 
nual broadleaf weeds 83 percent 
under extremely dry soil conditions 
and 88 percent following a good rain. 
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Which of these 3 important 
films can serve you best? 


starring Aureomycin for best 


Aureomycin for: chickens, 


“Formula for Profit” and “High Level Profits’”— have 
been seen by more than a million farmers. 


“Design for Better Beef” made its premiere last fall 
and has been received with wide-spread enthusiasm. 
Cattlemen and feed manufacturers who have seen it 
say it’s “tops”! 

All these movies are in full sound and color. All sell the 
profit value of AUREOMYCIN in preventing disease 
and promoting low-cost gains. Choose all three — or the 
one that serves you best for showing to cattlemen or 
farmers in your vicinity. Use the coupon to tell us what 
prints you want and when you want them. 


AUREOMYCIN 
wes ...for more dollars 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
FARM AND HOME DIVISION, ROOM 1110 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
Please reserve a print of: 

| | Formula tor Profit 

| | High Level Profits 

[ | Design tor Better Beet 
for loan to: 


City State 


Date of showing 


for better farm living 
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“My DARI-KOOL 
Operates Very 
Economically!” 


Writes MR. LESTER KEHL 
R. 2, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


In case of an electric power or compressor failure | know 
that my Dari-Kool’s ice-bank will keep the milk safely 
cooled for many hours. The moist milk tank walls retard 
milkstone and make cleaning easy. The cooler operates 
very economically and bacteria counts have been low. 


(signed ) 


Your best 


BULK MILK COOLER ( 
_—S—S 


With JUST RIGHT Pouring Height 


. plus other new features to help 
you produce Better Milk—at Greater 
Profit—with Less Work! 


= 


Streams of 1c vater flood all four sides and 
bottom of the milk tank) The milk as rapidly 
cooled to below 38°— with no danger of damage 
by freezing. Compare them all and you too will 
choo i farm-proved, guaranteed Dari-Kool 
America’s largest selling bulk milk cooler! 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 142, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send your new catalog showing a comparison of ice bank 
and direct expansion cooling systems 


Nome 
Address 


Post office 
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| Special Hobby Contest 
For Bank Farm Agents 


If you are the man who deals with 
farmers in your bank, you can win 
your choice of seven fascinating 
hobbies simply by writing about the 
best thing you ever did for your bank 
customers, 

The choice of hobbies runs from 
flying lessons to a garden tractor with 
attachments. The contest, sponsored 
by Spencer Chemical Company, is 
divided into three regions with first 
place awards for each region. There- 
fore, you'll be competing only with 
bank farm representatives in your 
area. 

Your entry should be titled “The 
Best Thing I Ever Did for My Bank’s 
Farm Customers” and may tell about 
how a loan you made for fertilizer 
helped a farmer get a record yield; 
how a 4-H loan, made several years 
ago, helped a boy go to college; how 
you helped a farmer get back on his 
feet; or any other memorable expe- 
rience with your bank’s farm cus- 
tomers. 

The three regions eligible for the 
contest are as follows 

Region I—North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Region I]—Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, 
and Missouri. 

Region Ill—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Send contest entries to: Spencer 
Chemical Company, “Win a Hobby” 
Contest, Dwight Building, Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

The contest for Region I closes at 
midnight, October 31, 1957. The Re- 
gion II contest closes at midnight, De- 
cember 31, 1957; and Region III at 
midnight, February 28, 1958. 

All letters will be judged according 
to interest and originality. The length 
of the letter is unimportant. 


* 


Oat Hulls and Tooth Decay 


A diet of 10 percent finely ground 
oat hulls reduced tooth decay in small 
animals by 50 percent in University 
of Wisconsin tests 

Biochemists report that the hulls 
contain chemicals which slow the 
growth of decay-causing bacteria in 
the animal’s mouth 

Liquid extracts gave the same pro- 
tection as feed containing the hulls. 
Fluorine and trace elements were 
present in only small amounts and 
thus were not factors in giving pro- 
tection. 
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How Should We Measure 
Success in Teaching? 

Much has been said and written 
about the teaching of subject matter 
in vocational agriculture. To be sure, 
it is very important, for without it 
a young man would find his progress 
in the field slow and difficult. 

Just as a powerful car needs a 
skillful driver, a storehouse of knowl- 
edge is of little value without the 
ability to use it. 

As we watch Future Farmers take 
charge of countless activities embrac- 
ing community service, cooperative 
programs, and leadership activities, 
we come to realize just how valuable 
our training and proving program 
actually is. Given the opportunity 
to participate in these activities, most 
farm boys develop exceptional ap- 
titude for leadership and an impelling 
desire for personal and_ group 
achievement. 

This fact was demonstrated to me 
rather forceably this spring when 
the FFA, with able officer leadership, 
decided to invite all of the Berlin 
FFA alumni back for a banquet in 
honor of the chapter’s birthday. They 
contacted the former members, in- 
viting them to the banquet and ar- 
ranged a program featuring three 
alums as speakers. 

As they built the program around 
the 20th anniversary, it meant of 
course, some sacrifices from their an- 
nual parent and son banquet. This 
they did willingly and of their own 
volition. 

Now this one little incident is not 
important in itself, but it does re- 
affirm the fact that in vocational ag- 
riculture we are not only building 
vehicles of knowledge and skill, but 
we are equipping them with sensible, 
courteous, thoughtful, 
drivers. 

This, I believe, is reaching the pin- 
nacle of success in teaching.—L. A. 
Blackbourn, vo-ag instructor, Berlin, 
Wis. 


and ambitious 
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Kansas Scientist Honored 


Dr. Erle Edwin Bartley, associate 
professor in dairy husbandry at the 
Kansas State College, has been pre- 
sented the first of three $1,000 awards 
to be made in 1957 by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association. Dr. 
Bartley was selected for this signal 
honor on the basis of his outstanding 
contribution to nutrition research 
Two more $1,000 American Feed 
Manufacturers Association awards will 
be made later this year to outstanding 
scientists to be selected by the Poul- 
try Science Association and by the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion. 
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Ihis Texas count ly agen... 


Lets Records 
Help Him Work 


By A. BR. Kennerly 


@ “ANYBODY COME IN the office 

this afternoon?” Henry New, 
county agent of Guadalupe county, 
Texas, asked his secretary as he 
breezed into the office after a farm 
visit. 

“Here the reports,” she said 
handing him a sheaf of papers carry- 
ing information regarding the visits. 

Some of the reports showed tele- 
phone calls, others showed office calls, 
and all of them what in- 
formation was given visitor. 
Where it was not possible to answer 
the questions with printed material, 
arrangements were noted for Henry 
New to take care of the problem by 
mail or, if necessary, by a personal 
visit. 

It’s all part of a system which New 
has established for keeping track of 
minute details regarding more than 
150 individual farm demonstrations in 
different parts of the county 

“Without these records, it would 
be impossible for me to keep up to 
date with the demonstrations of 
sorghum varieties, corn varieties, in- 
sect control in cotton, cotton varieties, 
ensilage varieties, pecan insects and 
irrigation, poultry feeding, grass plots, 
brush control in native pecans and 
fertilizers for watermelons,” New 
points out. “Then there are two dem- 
onstrations on varieties of Sudan and 
three on the control of bull nettles.” 


are 


revealed 
each 


Account of Each Demonstration 


If one of the farmer-demonstrators 
comes into the office, the visitor's 
report which the secretary fills out 
goes into his individual file. In review- 
ing the work at the end of the dem- 
onstration, New is reminded of any 
difficulties that came up during its 
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development. This helps him to better 
evaluate results. 

The most important form on the 
demonstration is one that gives all of 
the essential information such as fer- 
tilizers used and when applied, seed- 
ing rates, complete grazing record, 
amount of rainfall since planted, its 
economic value, and other informa- 
tion pertinent to the demonstration. 

The form also has space for com- 
ments by the farmer on how the dem- 
onstration might be improved. 

“It takes about an hour a day to 
keep the information up to date,” New 
reveals, “but the time spent is well 
worthwhile.” 


Sheet Helps Remember 


A companion sheet lists the farm 
vists with information given under 
three headings: Date, purpose of visit, 
and recommendations. 

“It would be impossible for me to 
remember every recommendation I 
make,” New observes, “since they 
vary according to local conditions at 
the time. With the folder of records in 
my hands, I can check back and see 
exactly what recommendations were 
made. I can determine whether they 
were carried out, and the results.” 


Information Letters Help 


Not all of the information is ob- 
tained by farm visits since there 
would not be enough days to make 
follow-up visits. Much of the infor- 
mation comes from three or four form 
letters sent to the demonstrators dur- 
ing the season. 

Typical of these letters is one that 
went to pecan growers. “I wish to get 
a report on spraying pecan groves 


County Agent Henry New examines the 
record to keep tabs on 150 demonstrations. 


and 


rosette 


to control casebear« 
sulfate to 
back,” the letter Information 
that came back replying to the 15 
questions was helpful to the county 
agent in evaluating the demonstra- 
tions and the pecan situation in gen- 
eral. 

The letters are not confined to dem- 
onstrators. New maintains a file of 
names of farmers by commodities 
All of the pecan growers on his list 
were queried. Letters 
request for the reader to 
names of others in 
interested in the subject. In 
this case, the names of pecan growers 
were requested. Additional 
were thus added to this list 


using zinc 


correct and die- 
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Other Agents Like System 


New uses his 
the purpose they were intended: To 
show other farmers what can be done. 
“A farmer came in the office 
information on new sorghum 
hybrids,” New said. “I gave him some 
printed information, then referred 
him to two demonstrations near his 
farm where he could visit and see 
for himself just what sorghum hybrids 
are doing.” 

Another agent, looking over the re- 
port forms, observed, “They’re the 
best records developed since Adam 
and Eve invented the loose-leaf sys- 
tem.”—End 
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The Cornell University Pesticide 
Residue Laboratory, set up to devise 
and run tests to see how much residue 
is left on agricultural products after 
pesticide treatment, is scheduled for 
a $20,000 remodeling job. 
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-Action Antibiotic 


Swine Feeds Lowest Cost 


The streptomycin in PRO-STREP has prolonged 
action against the gram-negative ‘‘necro’’-causing 
bacteria in the pig’s intestinal tract. It does not 
interfere with the action of beneficial intestinal flora. 


The penicillin in PRO-STREP ji rapidly carried b 
the pig’s bloodstream to every part of the bod 
where it kills most harmful gram-positive germ 
It also stimulates growth profoundly 


®) 


with Broad-Spectrum, Synergistic Antibiotic Activity 
Fights ““NECRO”—Promotes Growth—Builds Bigger Profits 


The two powerful antibiotics in PRO-STREP are lethal 
‘o both gram-positive and gram-negative bacteria. 
When a germ is sensitive to streptomycin and penicillin 

and many are in “‘necro’’—PRO-STREP kills it fast. 
This means enhanced effectiveness in preventing or 
controlling “necro.”’ 

Swine growers can count on bigger profits when they 
feed rations with PRo-STREP. Pigs reach market weight 
ind top finish faster because PRO-STREP assists in 
mproving feed efficiency, getting more feed consumed 
with better conversion. Pigs fed on PRO-STREP feeds 


“PRO-STREP is the Merck brand of a combination of 


al 


MERCK & CO., INC. Chemical Division 


product of MERCK 
{ 


can command higher market prices due to greater 
formity. PRO-STREP also means less “topping out 

PRO-STREP offers all these profit-building benefit 
two antibiotics. Yet it costs swine growers less to use 
than single antibiotic supplements. Every ton of fee: 
fortified with PRO-STREP provides 25 grams of procaine 
penicillin and 75 grams of streptomycin sulfats 

Write for further information about low-cost: PRo 
STREP for fortification of swine and poultry feed 
‘Technical information and consumer leaflets are free! 


available from Merck. 
Procaime Penicillin and Streplomy: n Sulfate 
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Memo: To all vo-ag teachers and other ag leaders 


Counsel Dad— 
Help Son— 


By Harold KR. Cushman 


Cornell University 


@ HOW TO BEST SERVE fathers 

and sons who are at various stages 
in developing partnership agreements 
has long been a perplexing problem 
for many teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. Some of the questions that 
frequently confront teachers in this 
connection are: 

1. How do partnerships compare 
with other methods of sharing the 
profits from farming? 

2. Under what conditions should the 
development of partnership agree- 
ments be recommended? 

3. What role should the teacher play 
in the development of partnerships 
between fathers and sons? 


Share Profits from Farming 

There many ways in which 
parents can reimburse their sons for 
Wages, 
turns from an enterprise, ownership 
of projects or enterprises by the son, 
farming on shares, and partnerships, 
as well as combinations and modifica- 
tions of these methods of profit shar- 
ing, are frequently employed. 

Some of these methods are more 
appropriate for younger, less mature 
Others better suited for 
older, more responsible ones. Some 
are fair to both parties. Some are not 


are 


services rendered shared re- 


SOnS are 


Advantages of Partnerships 


Equal partnerships normally 
developed with older sons and meet 
the test of fairness. They have many 
advantages for both father and son. 

Among the advantages which a son 
may realize are: 

1. He can start farming with less 
money than by any other method. 

2. He can start on an adequate sized 
farm which is more apt to be in good 
condition 

3. He can rely on his father’s ma- 
ture advice and experience while he 
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achieve farm part- 


nership agreements 


develops his own management abil- 
ity. 

4. He gets an opportunity to develop 
a relationship which is conducive to 
the eventual transfer of ownership 
from his father to himself. 


Dad Benefits, Too 

Likewise, the father receives sev- 
eral advantages from a partnership. 
Some of these are: 

1. He can stay on the farm longer, 
perhaps all of his life, and allow the 
son to take over gradually. 

2. He can keep the farm in the fam- 
ily. 

3. He can maintain the farm at a 
high peak of size and efficiency and 
make more money as a result. 


Can They Say “Yes?” 

Several conditions should be pres- 
ent before a father and son should be 
encouraged to draw up a partnership 
agreement. Both parties should be 
able to answer all of the following 
questions with an unqualified “yes” 
before they proceed to formalize an 
agreement. 

“ Do the _ prospective 
work well together? 

Is sufficient income available for 
two families? 

M Have adequate provisions for 
separate living facilities been worked 
out? 

’ Has it been decided which son 
will stay on the farm? 

’ Are both parties ready to draw 
up a fair and partnership 
agreement? 


partners 


equal 


The Ag Teacher's Role 

The teacher of agriculture is well 
equipped to render several types of 
service to farmers in the area of part- 
nership agreements. 

Many young and adult farmers are 


not aware of the possibilities of part- 
nerships. The teacher of agriculture 
can help both to become better in- 
formed. Some of the ways he can do 
this are through group or individual- 
on-farm instruction with members of 
his all-day, young farmer, or adult 
farmer classes; by utilizing this topic 
in speeches given before organizations 
of farm people, and by 
this theme in 
columns that he may prepare. 


enlarging on 


newspaper articles or 


You Can Help 


Before definite 
sions, many fathers and sons who are 
contemplating the partnership as a 
solution for their own profit-sharing 
problems will seek out a third party 
with whom to share the exploration of 
possibilities. It is entirely logical that 
these men should turn to the teacher 
of agriculture in those cases where he 
commands the respect and confidence 
of the persons involved 

In the event that conditions prove 
favorable to the development of a 
partnership agreement, the teacher of 
agriculture should feel competent to 
assist the prospective partners in ar- 
riving at specific terms. One way to 
do this is to partnership 
agreement form from the Agricultural 
Economics Department of your land- 
grant college of agriculture. This form 
should be used as a worksheet and 
guide for arriving at the exact terms 
of the agreement. 

Such forms will 
sections on purpose 
contributions, 
and expenses, financial settlements, 
living arrangements, disposition in 
case of death, arbitratiaqn, etc. 


reaching conclu- 


secure a 


usually include 
period covered, 


management, receipts 


Seek Legal Counsel 

Once a meeting of the minds is 
reached and recorded on the work- 
sheet, the teacher should see to it that 
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the father and son get in touch with 
legal counsel for the purpose of for- 
malizing and recording the terms 
which they have already agreed upon. 

Often times it is advisable for 
fathers and sons to call on a third 
party to assist them in making finan- 
cial settlements at the end of a year’s 
operation. Although fewer teachers 
may wish to volunteer this form of 
assistance, mature men with confi- 
dence need not hesitate. 

A teacher giving this type of help 
should use the settlement formula 
provided in the partnership agree- 
ment and should maintain an impar- 
tial position. He will, of course, exer- 
cise extreme tact and good judgment 
and guard the confidence which has 
been placed in him. 


Here Are Advantages 


Although there are many ways in 
which fathers can share the profits 
from farming with their sons, the 
equal partnership has several unique 
advantages. 

Teachers of agriculture who com- 
mand the respect and confidence of 
the farmers in their communities 
have a very real opportunity to serve 
those fathers and sons who meet the 
pre-requisites for successful partner- 
ships 

He can provide an equally valuable 
service by guiding those who do not 
possess the essential pre-requisites 
for a successful partnership toward 
some other method of profit sharing 
which better fits the personalities and 
situations of those involved.—End 
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Burdensome Bushell. . . 
A Fictitious Measure? 


Despite some opposition during 
1957, several interested organizations 
will meet to plan the switch from 
bushel to hundredweight in grain 
trading. 

Already the USDA has announced 
plans to use the hundredweight as the 
basis for its grain loan program, ef- 
fective July 1, 1958. And, according 
to American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation spokesmen, the campaign is 
gathering momentum among several 
grain handling industries 

Those favoring the switch in grain 
trading measures say the bushel is not 
a measure of weight. “There is no 
commercial scale in the United States, 
possibly in the world, that weighs 
bushels this leads to errors in 
conversions from scale weights in 
pounds, to bushels, and back again.’ 

The proposed date for changing all 
grain trade from bushel to hundred- 
weight is July 1, 1958 


Here are the answers to many questions on 


Standby Electric Power 


onan 


for farm use! 


This helpful kit of imorature 
is FREE for the asking. 


/ 
Write loday: 


What type of generating equipment is 
most practical? How large a unit does the 
average farmer need? The answers to 
these and many other questions are con 
tained in this kit of literature prepared 
specially for county agents and teachers 

The greatly increased dependence of 
the farmer on electricity makes standby 
electric power essential. The informa 
tion in this kit will help you be more 
helpful to those who come to you for 
advice. Ask for folder SP-1070 


Describes many types of generating equipment 


Water-cooled electric plants 


Air-cooled electric plants 


an "2689 UNIVERSITY AVE. S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


THIS 200-POUND 
*PERSUADER® DOES THE WORK! 


WEIGHT WILL DROP UP TO 
25 TIMES A MINUTE SOLIDLY 


POST DRIVING DAMAGE 
ELIMINATED! DRIVER IS EASILY 
ATTACHED TO TRACTOR 
TRAILER MOUNTED DRIVERS 
ALSO AVAILABLE. 


“Finkie” Finkenbinder is 
an experienced Danuser 
Service Director He 
spends most of his time 
solving problems for indi 


vidual farmers. That ex 


perience can help you. | 


SETS POSTS WITHOUT TAMPING... 


by M. W. Finkenbinder 


SETTING POSTS IS EASY AS 1-2-3 
WITH THIS DANUSER POST DRIVER! 


PLACE POST IN THIS CHANNEI 


CONTROL HAMMER DROTF 


WITH THIS LEVET 


It's just like having 
A DOZEN SLEDGE 
HAMMERS AT YOUR 
FINGERTIPS ! 


FREE! racr 
FOR FENCING How 
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“Contributing to Farm Mechanization ’ 
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HOG 
JUDGING 


Lhis novel idea for grading market hogs stirred interest 


among contestants at the Lowa Spring Barrow Show 


@ LOOKING for a new idea to teach grading and value 
of market hogs? 

Carroll Plager, director of agricultural extension. 
Hormel and Company, Austin, Minn., has designed and 
demonstrated a technique that can be both fun and 
educational, In addition to creating interest, his plan 
reveals in a real way the amount of influence each of 
the factors exert on actual hog value 

Here is how his system works. A contest is staged 
between two groups (these groups can be divided by 
counties, towns, schools, ete.). Each group appoints five 
members (this could be any number) to serve as their 
evaluation or purchasing agents. The balance of the 
roup become the cheering section 

Prior to the contest, a grading demonstration is given 
Here, characteristics of the hog which influence grade 
and yield are demonstrated with live hogs. Packe1 
representatives are well fitted to give this demonstra- 
tion. A base price list is provided each member of the 
team, Here is an example of the pricing information 
provided teams from Wright and Webster counties 
participating in a contest at the Spring Barrow Show 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa: Market Base for Contest Prices 
of U.S. No. 2 Hogs: 190-200 pounds—$17.40; 200-220 
pounds $17.50; 220-230 pounds—$17.40:; 230-240 pounds 

$17.30; 240-250 pounds—$17.50 

The group was told that this would be the live 
market for hogs grading No, 2 and yielding standard 
Rach hog grading No. 1 and yielding standard would be 
worth approximately 70 cents a hundred more and that 
each hog grading No. 3 would be penalized by the same 
amount 

Rach one percent in actual yield above or below the 
tandard would influence the live hundredweight value 


Or 


by about 25 cents per hundred pounds. (Standard vield 
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base will vary from plant to plant, ar 
determined on a local basis.) 

With all preliminaries out of th 
is started. Twenty hogs are used in 1 
The first hog is let into the ring and 


both teams. Group A had won the to 


therefore they decide what hundredw: 
will put on the hog. Group B has the « 
the hog at A’s price or letting A Team ; 
kill sheet. When No. 2 hog enters the 
ets the selling price. Group A may tl! 
from their rivals or let them keep hii 

followed until all 20 hogs have ent 
received a price tag 


the cont 

he competitior 
appraised | 
of the coi 
ight price the 
yption of buying 
it him on thei 
ring, group B 
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This procedure 


red the ring nd 
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Value of the contest hogs is determi 
hogs are slaughtered and carcass grad 


vercentages determined 


This sample score card was used to detern 


of the hog judging contest 
Sample Hog Judging Scor 
Hog Weight Backfat Grade Yield Apprai 


No 


l 205 ‘ 71.70 18.20 


3 205 d 74.63 18.50 


Then the group with the most prof 
becomes the winner of the contest. Try 
will be happy with the end result. In 


cultural committees of the local Chambe 


will provide trophies for the contest 
timulates interest.—End 
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Thompson's son Donald (left), Byron Kier (feed manufacturer's representative), The added value of ‘Stilbosol’ in the ration st 
and Kenneth Thompson (right) take professional pride in a fine job done building best when feeders use the to help th 
low-cost beef with the help of supplements with ‘Stilbosol.’ Thompson's practice Thompson (right) and feed manufactures p 
of weighing steers every 30 days gave him proof that ‘Stilbosol’ in his rations tive Kier add up the score after « nthly } 
saved him 4¢ per pound of gain. Over a 275-day period, gains averaged 2.5 lbs. Thompson counts on extra gaint use of t 


“| weigh my cattle every 30 days... 
get extra gains feeding ‘Stilbosol’”’ 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


North Central lowa feeder getting 2.5 Ibs. daily —liis figures showed average dail 
gain (over 275-day feeding period) for 14.6¢ per 14.0¢ per pound. 1h) 
pound. “I've had very good gains since feeding '"''! Supplements with cul 


supplements with ‘Stilbosol.’ It has reduced my cost pea ao 

of gain by at least 4 cents a pound.” “LT feel “Sulbosol’ in my 

willing to guess weights with anyone except at 9:00 

a.m., the morning of every thirticth day. Then he wants Mr. Thompson depends on |} 

to know how his cattle are doing —down to the last ounce nd information I buy 3 

So, onto his livestock scales they go A few qui k calcula- et good delivery service Al se 

tions, and daily gain and cost of gain are facts in his neetings my feed representa | 

notebook of running account After 275 days on feed id educational iys the A l 
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Anyone who doubts that money literally grows 
on trees has only to listen to Dean Carter, a 
North Carolina tree farmer who states flatly, 
Whenever I need a little cash, I turn to the 
woods” 


As we reported last month, Carter planted 
some white pine seedlings about six years ago 
that today stand 8 to 10 feet tall and are “grow- 
ing like weeds” Dean figures that less than 10 
years from now, they'll be ready to return a 
cash income with their first thinning. However, 
he’s been able to make good use of the timber 
already on his farm. Here's how he tells it: 


We've been on this place seven years and dur 
ing that time we've clean cut about 10 acres of 
woods and put them back into pasture. One 
fall when we needed a little money, [ bought 
myself a chain saw, figuring Pd cut enough 
timber to get what I needed and then I'd sell 
the saw. But that saw paid for itself so quick, 
I just decided to keep it 


“During the past seven years, we've not only 
sold a lot of saw timber and pulpwood, but 
built a 486% 24 foot barn and a 4x40 
chicken house out of our own timber 


we ve 


“We're petting ready now to build a new home 
and | figure these 64 pines right behind the old 
house ought to give usa good start on it. Those 
44 years old and I've had a 
forester tell me there are around 12,000 board 
foot of lumber in them” 


There a story of woodlot management 
that ought to interest anyone with an eye for 
profit, As said earlier, Carter's story proves 
that money really does grow on trees! 


trees are about 


You've probably read stories lately about 
aircraft and missiles breaking the sound 
barrier. Well, the MeCulloch folks have 
been doing a little barrier-breaking of 
their own with their powerful new chain 
saws —the Super 44 direct-drive and the 
Super 55 gear-drive models. 


To put it briefly, these sleek new MeCul- 
lochs BREAK THE POWER BARRIER! 
By that IT mean they are the most unique 
combination of high horsepower and 
light weight ever found in a chain saw. 
For example, the Super 44 direct-drive 
weighs only 19 Ib, yet it puts out 6.5 hp 
...the gear-drive Super 55 hits the scales 
at just 22 tb with a full 6.5 hp! 


For anyone with lots of wood to cut, these 
two beauties are the biggest news to come 
down the pike since the invention of the 
chain saw. For the full story on these new 
Super suws, see your nearest MeCulloch 
dealer or just write to me, Will Rusch, 
McCulloch Tree Topics Bureau, 6101 W. 
Century Blvd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. Pll 
send you a colorfully illustrated folder 
right away. 


By the way, don't forget to get in on the fun by 
entering the big MeCulloch Saw-Draw. A total 
of 150 new MAC 35 chain saws will be given 
away absolutely free —there’s nothing to buy, 
no boxtops to send in. Just visit your nearest 
MeCulloch dealer for a free entry blank and 
who knows — you may be a lucky winner! 


P.S. If you do buy a new McCulloch saw at 
the time you enter the Saw-Draw and are later 
declared a winner, you'll receive TRIPLE the 
advertised list price of the saw you purchased! 
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@ MANY OF CALIFORNIA'S vo-ag 
teachers are qualified to compete 
with industry and commerce when 
it comes to making fair displays, 
thanks to a special course at the Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College. 

Cal Poly vocational agriculture 
teaching majors are competing in the 
design and construction of scale model 
fair displays at San Luis Obispo. 
These booths are designed to give 
California fair goers a modern pic- 
ture of agriculture and its activities. 

The future vo-ag teachers build 
these booths, then compare their 
judging of them with a professional 
fair judge. Then the booths are put 
on display during the annual Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention so the veteran in- 
the-field teachers match their 
ratings with those of the students and 
the professional judge. 

The booths are about the size of a 
grocery store and are 
complete with lighting, motion, sound, 
color, and all the up-to-date display 
techniques. “Actually,” says Dale An- 
drews, assistant agricultural teacher 
trainer at Cal Poly, “the intricacy of 
building one of these models 
generally man-hours 
than necessary to build a life-sized 
display.” 

Andrews says this whole program 
has two purposes. First of all, 
says that agricultural dis- 
plays must be built to compete with 
those from industry and commerce. 
And they must tell our constantly- 
increasing urban majorities how ag- 
riculture’s problems and 
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soup carton 


scale 
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Cal Poly Vo-Ag Students 
Learn to Build Booths 


m@ FUTURE VO-AG TEACHERS TR) 
BOOTHS 


THEIR HAND AT BUILDING 


ments affect the basic existence of 
every taxpayer and every voter, and 
they must tell their story well. 

Andrews says, “These students will 
soon go out to teach in communities 
all over the state. Since 1946, Cal 
Poly has graduated 43 per cent of 
the state’s California-trained vo-ag 
teachers. They not only will super- 
vise planning and construction of 
Future Farmer displays, but will be 
called on to help with displays of 
other community organizations. 

“The display-building here on 
campus also provides competition for 
our students and we believe good 
competition is still one of the best 
ways to encourage learning.” 

Before actually on their 
model booths, students are required 
to familiarize themselves with sample 
booth-judging used in 
actual fair competition. Then the 
prospective booth-builder must judge 
booths of previous and current cadet 
groups and compare results of their 
own judging with those of an official 
judge. 

They must survey, also, the modern 
materials and display devices used by 
industry. They also study the ele- 


starting 


score cards 


ments of such things as public in- 
terest, eye appeal, application of 
themes, combinations of color, and 
techniques of sign work.—End. 


BUILDS PRIZE MODE! 

Future vo-ag teacher Joseph Randolph 
of Pomona, Calif., is shown with a minia- 
ture booth which was built as part of his 
vo-ag course at California State Polytech- 
nic College 
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four-page educational insert is sponsored by Chas Pfizer 
Additional copies may be obtained by writing t Chas. Pfizer 


, Agricultural Sales Div., Brooklyn 6, N.Y 
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Disease Control Information for 
Feeders and Agricultural Leaders 


HOW TO CONTROL LEPTOSPIROSIS 


Summary of Highlights 


Every veterinarian, feeder, Vo-Ag teacher, public 
health authority should be thoroughly familiar 
with the background and treatment of Lepto- 
spirosis: 


1. In a few short years, lepto has risen from an 
obscure disease to its present position as a 
major threat to the livestock industry. Esti- 
mates place losses to U.S. cattle and hog raisers 
at over $100 million a year. 


2. This deadly disease is also responsible for 
sizable losses among horses and dogs. 


3. Lepto is communicable to humans—especially 
those who work closely with animals—such as 
Vo-Ag teachers, veterinarians, feeders and other 
livestock handlers. Children swimming in farm 
ponds and streams can pick up Lepto. 


4. It’s a difficult disease to diagnose. Even the ex- 
perts can’t tell just by looking. But Lepto has 
been found in at least 40 states . . . in fact, 
wherever an attempt was made to prove its 
existence. 


5. Lepto can be controlled. Recent feeding trials 
with the antibiotic Terramycin in swine feeds 
show: 


® Terramycin eliminated the carrier state 
of lepto in 94 out of 100 cases. 


® Terramycin reduced number of abor- 
tions. 


® Terramycin increased health, livability, 
weight and condition of newborn pigs. 


Chas. Pfizer & Company is sponsoring this 
educational insert to bring together available in- 
formation known about this serious disease prob- 
lem for those who make their living from live- 
stock. 


What Causes Leptospirosis ? 


Leptospirosis is a highly infectious diseas« 
domestic animals caused by spirochet Nhe 
are tightly-wound spiral organisms usually with 


hooked ends. 


They inhabit the blood stream of infected 
mals but tend to concentrate in the kidne and 
are excreted in the urine, often for long period 
subsequent to the disappearance of signs of il! 

There are several species but the one which 


most commonly infects swine and cattle in the 
U.S., is Leptospira pomona 


“Carrier” Animals Biggest Problem 


An animal that has recovered from lepto and 
shedding the organisms in the urine is called 
carrier. Such animals are a reservoir of infectior 
for their own herd and for other farm ani 


Hogs have been known to remain carriers for 
as long as a year. Cattle often spread the orga! 
isms for as long as six month 


The spirochetes can also carry out their life 


cycle in water. They survive in hoy wallows, pond 
and sluggish streams and are readily picked up b 
other animals, as they penetrate the mucou iu 
faces of the mouth and upper respiratory tract 


or go through minor breaks in the skin, The ey: 
are also a common portal of entry 


Under ordinary feedlot or pasture conditio: 
the organisms are readily transmitted to othe: 
animals which come in contact with infected 
urine on the ground or bedding 
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Lepto Is A Widespread Disease 


Lepto has been recognized as a national menace 
only since 1945. Yet today, it is found in at least 
10 of the 4% states... in fact, wherever an attempt 
was made to prove its existence. 


In a four-year survey by a major university, 
lepto was found in 34% of the cattle herds and 
in 32% of the swine herds tested in a Midwest 
tate. 


A survey of hogs in slaughter houses in Denver 
and Chicago found 22% of pigs sampled were 
erologically positive for lepto. 


This disease also causes losses among horses 
and dogs. Humans who come in close contact with 
infected animals may contact lepto. However, it 
is not usually fatal to people. 


Heavy Losses Caused by Lepto 


According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, lepto is the fourth most important 
disease of cattle and causes annual losses of over 
$100 million in that species alone. 


Estimates place hog losses at over $20 million 
a year, 


Kconomic loss estimates based on 1955 prices 
by EK. V. Morse show: 


1. 10 abortions occurring in a 30-cow purebred 
herd could exact a loss of over $1,000. Losses 
of milk income could be from $54 to $186 per 
month. A further loss could result from re 
tained placentas which often follow abortions 
and may impair fertility. 
An abortion rate of 20 to 50% in a 30-cow 
beef herd could mean an annual loss of from 
$420 to $1200. Figures would double if you 
take into account the cost of replacing calves 
lost by abortion and further losses from 
failure to gain in remaining animals. 

». If 10 sows abort in a herd of 45, the pig crop 
loss would be about $900. However, it is not 
usual for the abortion rate to be 50%! Addi- 
tional losses would be incurred due to dimin- 
ished fertility of sows subsequent to abortion. 


Symptoms In Swine 
Lepto symptoms may appear in swine at any stage 
although they are more pronounced in young pigs 
and pregnant sows. 


One of the most outstanding symptoms is abor- 
tion, This sometimes occurs without other visible 
symptoms. 

Observations on 54 swine herds by H.S. Bryan, 
University of Illinois, show the following distribu- 
tion of symptoms: abortion, 85° ; reduced milk 
flow, 7%; lack of appetite, 30°; fever, 22%; 
abnormal milk, 31°; blood pigments in milk, 
11°) ; anemia, 9° ; jaundice, 13°%. 
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If normal birth occurs from infected sows, 
many offspring may be weak and fail to survive. 
Those which do live are usually unthrifty and 
poor doers. 


Jaundice in marketed hogs which have lepto 
may cause discoloration of tissues so that car- 
casses are condemned at the slaughter house. 


Symptoms In Cattle 


The data of Bryan, compiled from 125 cattle herds, 
show the following distribution of symptoms in 
cattle: abortion, 58%; reduced milk flow, 47%; 
lack of appetite, 42%; fever, 38%; abnormal 
milk, 31% ; blood pigments in urine, 30% ; anemia, 
19% ; jaundice, 15%. 

Cattle that recover from the severe form of the 
disease are often unthrifty for a period of time. 
Young animals fail to grow properly. 


Difficult to Diagnosis 


In the mild form of Lepto, there are no signs or 
symptoms of clinical disease that the average 
observer would detect except abortion. Even the 
experts can’t tell just by looking. 


Final diagnosis should be left to a qualified 
veterinarian for these reasons: 


1. There are several species of leptospirae. 


2. Other diseases have signs and symptoms 
resembling those of lepto. These include: 
bangs, red water disease, anaplasmosis, par- 
asitism, malnutrition and some _ chemical 
poisons. 


8. Other diseases can cause abortions. These 
include: brucellosis, trichomoniasis, vibriosis 
and many bacterial infections. 


To detect the spirochetes visually is extremely 
difficult: 


In order to do this with certainty, it is neces- 
sary to inoculate into guinea pigs or hamsters 
samples of blood or urine from suspected farm 
animals. 


If the inoculation is successful, the organisms 
build up in the laboratory animal and from its 
blood, inoculations are made into nutrient solu 
tions. These are incubated and studied under the 
microscope to determine the presence of the 
spirochetes. 


Background of Treatment 


Varying degrees of immunity occur in animals 
which have experienced an attack of lepto. How- 
ever, as stated in a recent USDA publication, the 
assumption that all animals exposed to infection 
become immune is a dangerous one because it 
does not take into account that some become 
carriers of the causative agent. 


These observations apply also to vaccines which 
appear to have been studied more in bovines than 
in swine. Experiment station workers point out 
that these must be applied early, say within two 
or three weeks of the onset of infection. 


Onset may be difficult to determine because of 
the obscureness of the symptoms. If infection 
remains active in vaccinated herds, the animals 
require revaccination every six months. 


FEEDING TRIALS WITH TERRAMYCIN.- 
MEDICATED FEEDS 


Within the past several years, the antibiotic 
Terramycin at high levels in feed has become an 
established method of treatment for many infec- 
tious diseases in various types of farm animals. 
These include: bacterial scours in _ livestock; 
atrophic rhinitis in swine; chronic respiratory 
disease and synovitis in chickens; blue comb, 
hexamitiasis and sinusitis in turkeys; bloat and 
the shipping fever complex in beef cattle. 


A number of studies have been made to control 
lepto with antibiotics given by injection. But only 
recently has feed medication been investigated. 
Such a method of administration appeared logical 
in the case of Terramycin because of these char- 
acteristics: Terramycin is stable in the gastro- 
intestinal tract and is readily absorbed from the 
intestine. It remains active when concentrated in 
the kidneys by the normal excretory process and 
is still active in excreted urine. These are impor 
tant properties in relation to the oral use of this 
antibiotic in combating lepto. 


Pigs Artificially Infected 
To Study Carrier State 


Several experimental groups of pigs were housed 
in a special group of pens at the Pfizer Agri 
cultural Research and Development Center at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. These pens were so con- 
structed as to avoid cross drainage from one to 
another. 


Pigs were artificially infected with the lepto- 
‘ausing organisms. Studies were then made to 
determine to what extent the disease was con- 
trolled by graded levels Terramycin in feed. 


Special attention was given to the disappear 
ance of leptospirae from the urine. 


The urines were assayed after treatment was 
inder way to show what levels of Terramycin 
were brought about by the several feeding levels. 
This was important because the leptospirae local- 
ize within the kidneys and it is advantageous to 
have the therapeutic agent at a high level in the 
urine, 


state 


Terramycin-Medicated Feed 
Controls Carrier State 


Results of the feeding trials show that Terramyci: 
eliminated the organisms from the urine in 94 out 
of 100 cases. This rape to be consistent 
throughout the three post-treatment observations 


It is also significant that most carrier animal 
found negative on the third post-treatment day 
as a result of Terramycin treatment continued t 
be negative in the 30- and 60-day tests 


Photo shows group of special isolation pens used for atady of 
leptospirosis at the Pfizer Agricultural Research Center 4 
Phizer scientist is collecting urine for determination of lepto 
carrier state, 


Research Extended to 


Commercial Farms 


Having established through experiment vith 
artificially infected pigs that Terramycin in feed 
could eliminate urinary shedding of leptospira 
pomona, Pfizer scientists extended their research 
to commercial-growing conditior 


The cooperation was secured from eight ving 
raisers in Ohio and Indiana and the veterinarian 
attending each herd. 


In most of these herds, there had been an exces 
sive number of abortions and birth of weak pig 
or other indications of lepto infection. On near! 
all of the farms boars were found to be infectes 
and it seemed fairly certain these males had int 
duced infection into the herd 


From each herd a treated group and a cont 
group of equal size were made up by random 
sampling. 


Terramycin was fed for 14 da at 500 gran 
per ton level in the gestation ration of swine fron 
herds with evidence of lepto. There was a tot 
215 animals in control and treated groups re 
tively. 
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Pfizer mobile veterinary laboratory used in conducting field trials with Terramycin-medicated feeds 


Terramyein In Feed Reduces 
Incidence of Abortion In Swine 


These studies showed that Terramycin in feed at 
a 500 gram per ton level reduced the incidence 
of abortion, offspring were heavier at birth and 
weaning and had higher livability. It appears the 
most advantageous time to start high-level feeding 
is about one month prior to farrowing. 

As a result of the findings of these laboratory 
and field trials, feed manufacturers can now make 
the following additional claim on the labeling of 
their high-level Terramycin feeds: 


“Reduces instances of abortion, gives 
higher survival rate, heavier and healthier 
newborn pigs, reduces urinary shedding 
of leptospirae and aids in maintenance of 
normal weight gains and feed consumption 
in presence of porcine leptospirosis.” 


Advantages of Terramyein 
Feed Medication 


Terramycin-medicated feed combats both phases 
of leptospirosis in swine. This method of treat- 
ment has the following advantages: 
1. Minimum labor—animals need not be caught 
or handled. 
Simplicity—medicated feed is available from 
local suppliers. Directions for use are on feed 
tags. 
3. No waste—unconsumed portion of medicated 
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feed can be stored and used months later as 
Terramycin retains its potency. 
Adaptable to pelleted or loose feed. 


Combats other Terramycin-susceptible bacte- 
ria which may be present. 


Feeding Recommendations 


The recommended procedure for control of lepto- 
spirosis in swine of all ages is to feed Terramycin 
at a rate of 500 grams per ton of complete ration 
for 14 days. Complete rations frequently are fed 
to sows during gestation and lactation. 

A Terramycin-medicated feed especially de- 
signed for control of leptospirosis in swine can 
be readily produced by any feed manufacturer. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., Ine. 


Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


World's largest producer of antibiotics 
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——IDEAS that WORK— by 12 to convert to feet and inches 2. If this average Measure off row seg 
— 7 The result is 8 feet, 9 inches. row width is ments of the following 
Welder’s Cutting Table The next step is to select 10 or length in typical 
: rows 

more typical rows—so that your 
sample will be representative of the 
whole field—and to measure off seg- 36 inches et, 6 inches 
ments of these rows exactly 8 feet, 9 3! Inches a nches 
38 inches 9 inches 
inches long. Then count the number — 49 jnche 

39 inches inches 
of plants in these segments. Multiply 40 inches 3 l inch 
by 100 and you'll have approximately 4! inches 9 inches 

the number of plants per acre in this feet, inches 
field. 
Here’s a table that gives this in- 3. Then count the number of cor 

formation for several common row each of the 10 row segment 


widths. average number of plants pe 


1. First measure the width of a dozen or so 4 Multiply this average by 1,006 
rows of corn in your field and find the swer is the approximate number 
average width per row plants per acre in your field 


Molten metal has caused burns 


many times in vo-ag acetylene ; \ I /} 
\ 
cutting exercises. As a part of \\ 
the farm safety program, why >t 
not make a cutting table that will A N EW yc e 


completely remedy this problem? 
This cutting table was made Sj | le li d 
by fourth-year students at Rocky in e in ire H 
Gap, Va., of scrap angle iron. The g y er Air ae Eng Ine 
30-inch high table is 28 inches 


videand | the WISCONSIN 12% hp. 


from the floor on the front legs 


is angled upward to the table MNO 
top at the rear. DEL AG fe 


Thus, the operator can perform 
cutting exercises with no danger 
of molten metal—it is bounced 
away by the deflector plate. 

This table also includes a handy 
device for laying off angles and 
squaring cuts. This attachment 
was made from an old protractor 
and the long side of a discarded 
framing square.—Bruce Robert- 
son. vo-ag instructor, Rocky Gap, 


Va. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted idea 
teaching techniques that you 
cave used successfully in YOUR with Clutch Asn 
work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers Also available u 
stub shaft or wit 
Reduction, Clu 
Reduction and/or 
Electric Starting 


How Many Plants Per Acre? 


An easy, accurate way to estimate 
the number of corn plants per acre @ It takes full-time engine “know-how” and full-scale enyins 
is suggested by agronomists at the | manufacturing concentration to design and produce engines of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. You outstanding character and Performance Ability 


can use this formula in checking corn 

The new Wisconsin Model AGN 12!% hp. engine is the product of 
this unbeatable combination. Engine specialist its designed it. Enpine 
specialists are building tt. 


or other plant populations to deter- 
mine the effect of planting rates on 
vields. 

Here is the simplified method de- | Putting 121% hp. into a single cylinder air-cooled engine calls for 
vised by Arthur M. Brunson of basic High Torque .. . the load-holding Lugging Power that keep 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- the equipment working through sudden shock loads. It also eal! 
ice: Suppose your average row width for heavy-duty construction in all detail plus dependable cool 
is 60 inches. Then 6,272,640 quare ing under all weather conditions from sub-zero to 140 I 
inches (the number of square inches 
in an acre) divided by 60 inches gives 
you 104,544 inches—your total row 


length per acre in inches. | U i” OR CORPORATION 
ooo | WISCONSIN MOT 


convenience, divide 


to get row inches per .001 acre in ;, Ww s Largest Builders of Heavy Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
4 MILWAUKEE 46, WISE : 


Bulletin S-216, just off the press, will give you details about Model AGN. Write for it 


this case, 104.544 inches. Now divide ONS 
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The best of 
everything in the Ls 


comes from the | A 
IF ACT ORT 


fa: ECONOMIC 


TRUCK SERVICE | 


That’s why youre using ten million trucks 


to live better in a NEW AMERICA! 


W AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
. THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A TRUCK LINE 
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A PUREBRED 
REGISTERED HEIFER 


(BREED OF YOUR CHOICE ) 


AND EVERYBODY GETS ONE 
Fi hee SYRINGE OR TUBE OF 


AUREOMYCIN 
MASTITIS PRODUCT 


WITH EACH 5S PURCHASED 


Just purchase 5 neges or tubs 
MASTITIS PRODUCT and receive 
FREE Then on the offi 

h the AUREOMYCI3 


50 FREE HEIFERS = 
$25,000 WORTH OF HEIFERS 
FROM FAMOUS HERDS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS ">..." 


and intere 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 


( hiortetracyciine 


FILL IN AND MAIL OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK TODAY 


men Know Trom ¢ 


Don't dela 


our 


ANAMIL) COM 


YORK ? 


WINNERS’ HEIFERS WILL COME FROM THESE FAMOUS HERDS 


AYRSHIRES BROWN SWISS GUERNSEYS HOLSTEINS JERSEYS 


Ayrmond Farm, Terril, Auda-Mar Farm, New Attebroc Farm, Millbrook, Cornation Milk Farms, Carnatior 
lowa * Hi-lane Ayrshire Plymouth, Idaho * Dell N.Y. * Bayville Farm: Wash. * §. Donahoe Holster 
Farm, Decorah, lowa * Valley Farms, Betten- Norfolk, Va.* Colby Dole Floresville, Texas * Green Meadow 
Lippitt Farm, Hope, R. |! dorf, lowa * Fenlea Farms, Romeo, Mich. * Farms, Elsie, Mich * Howthorr 
* Pine Crest Farm, Grin Farm, White Bear Loke, Flo Roy Farms, Palmyra Mellody Forms, Libertyville, Hl 
nell, lowa * long Lone Minn. * Happy ‘Ours Mo. * Henslee Farm Roger Jessup Farms, Artesia, Cali 
Farm, Marine City, Mich Farms, Boulder, Colo. Arlington Heights, tl + fornia * Mallary Farm, Bradford, 
* Mackoyr Farm, Prince- * Jo Har Farms, Reming Loke Louise Farm, Dallas Vt. * Pabst Farms, Inc, Oconomowoc, 
ton, tll. * Neshaminy ton, Va * Sun River Pa. * Quail Roost Farm Wisconsin * Paganok Holste 
Farms, Newton, Pa. * Brown Swiss Form, Rougemont, N.C. © S farms, Hannibal, Missouri, * Whirl 
Strathgloss Farms, Port Vaughn, Mont. * Rox Clair Farm, tdoho Fal wind Hill Farm, Wallingford, Cor 
Chester, N.Y. * Woodhull anna Farm, Princeton, Ill. Idaho ° Brookberry necticut ° Zimmerman ODai 


Farm, Hutchinson, Koanseos lor le Farm, lola, Kon Farm, Winston Salem, N farm, Lehighton, Pennsylvania 
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Structural Strength? 


THE STRENGTH OF STEEL PLUS THE 
RUST PROTECTION OF Z1.N-C COATING! 


Strength . . . rigidity .. . ability to 
withstand rough treatment 
dependably yours with galvanized 
sheets. For best value, buy sheets with 
a Grade-Marked label that shows the 
weight of zine coating. And for long- 
er, stronger specify heavy- 
coated sheets such 
us this... “Seal 
of Quality.” 


service, 


Write To Field Office 


‘American Zine Institupe 


324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Ind., Dept. BFM10 


What’s new in 


SUBMERSIBLES ? 


Fairbanks-Morse has devel- 
oped and produced submers- 
ible pumps which are new in 
design, in use of corrosion- 
resistant metals, and in pump- 
ing capacities. Literature is 
available for schools, ag. clubs, 
FFA, etc. Mail coupon today. 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


[ Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dealer Div. 1 


Dept. HFM-10,Chicago 5, IL. 
| Gentlemen: 1 am interested in your new liter- ! 
ature about submersibles, I need copies 
| for our . Meeting. | 
1 Name | 
Title 
Address 
| City State | 
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New Executive Committee members of the Missouri Vocational Agriculture Teachers’ 
Association are, front left to right, Paul Mechling, vice president, NVATA, 
Lancaster, O.; John Mowrer, past president, MVATA, Unionville, Mo.; George Roberts, 
secretary, MVATA, Charleston, Mo.; and B. Oscar Brown, president, MVATA, Salem, 
Mo. Back row, left to right, are Vincil Warren, Lamar, Mo.; William Day, Harrisonville, 
Mo.; Ward Harrington, vice president, MVATA, Macon, Mo.; William Fulbright, 
Richland, Mo.; and Carl M. Humphrey, director, agricultural education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 


row, 


This picture, made in the Florida House of Representatives, 
Representatives who are 
They are, left to right, H. E. Wood; Doyle E. Conner, Starke; 
Hill; Morrison Kimbrough, Chumuckla; W. E. Bishop, Lake City; Sam Mitchell, 
John J, Crews, Jr., Macclenny; Wayne O. Manning, Ponce de Leon; B. D 
Williams, Lake City; William V. Chappell, Jr., Ocala; J. W. MeAlpin, 
Allison R. Strickland, Inverness; Henry W. Land, Apopka; Honorable 
and Kandy Brown, Reddick FFA Chapter, Future Farmer attaché 


shows one 
former Future Farmers and former FFA 


Senator and Il 
chapter advisers. 
Walnut 
Vernon; 
(Georgia Boy) 
White Springs; 
Thomas D. Bailey; 
in the Legislature. 


Stone, 


CANADA BOUND—These Buchanan county, Iowa, 4-H’ers are back visit to 
Canada, Jay |. Partridge (extreme right), county extension director, was in charge 
of the trip—the first county exchange program to individual farms in Canada. The 
12 youngsters spent a week with host families in the Moosomin, Saskatchewan, Canada 
area. In the summer of 1958, 4-H’ers from the same area in Canada will spend a week 
on farms in Buchanan county, lowa. 


from a 


New Coccidiosis Drug 


A new coccidiostat from Merck & 


Company, Inc., is expected to be 

| " available for research investigation 

by mid-October. Despite the out- 

standing success of nicarbazin, pre- 

liminary results indicate that the new 

4 chemical compound may prove 

Missouri vo-ag teachers who received 25- superior. However, there are several 

Year Service Awards this year were, left research hurdles to make before the 
to right, R. E. Marshall, Holden; Earl : 

Harris, Stoutland; and Joe H. Farmer, drug can be definitely established as 


Plattsburg. successful. 
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COOLER WEATHER MEANS 
MORE CALF SCOURS! 


Autumn chills push up the percentages 
on this irritating and weakening disease. 
To stop the ravages of severe calf diar- 


rhea, administer 
BOLUS KAO-STREP 


Just take a look at the 
formula of this convenient, easy-to-give, 
effective medication: Streptomycin, to 
kill scours bacteria; Pectin and Alumina, 
to coat, soothe and protect irritated 
intestinal walls; and Vitamin A—to help 
build resistance and speed recovery. No 
wonder it works so well! 

Supplied: Packages of 2 and 10 boluses. 


THIS VACCINE WON’T 
SUBJECT YOUR BIRDS 
TO ‘'STRESS’’! 


Too many poultrymen have experienced 
the “‘stresses’”’ that Live Newcastle vac- 
cines can put on their birds the inces- 
sant sneezing and coughing that leave 
birds so weakened and emaciated. 


WYETH NEWCASTLE 
DISEASE VACCINE 


exerts none of this “stress!” It cannot 
introduce Newcastle disease-——or any 
other disease—into clean flocks. It won’t 
change broiler weight or carcass quality; 
won't adversely affect egg production, 
fertility or marketability. 

WYETH NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE 
(KILLED VIRUS). 

Supplied in bottles of 100 and 500 ce. 


LNEIMAL 


WYETH 
HEALTH 


PROLONGED 


T 


DE 


PROTECTION 


OF ONE-SHOT 


INJECTION BICILLIN 
LASTS THROUGHOUT THE 


SHIPPING PERIOD! 


Shippers know they need long- 
lasting protection against the rig- 
ors of shipping to ensure healthy, 
top quality animals. That’s why 
so many shippers are soenthusiastic 
about Injection Bicillin Fortified! 


Shippers know Injection Bicillin 
Fortified has the unique “dual ac- 
tion” (high, immediate blood levels 
followed by moderate, sustained 
levels) that means effective, pro- 
longed prevention of shipping fever. 


Why be bothered with repeated 
injections when Injection Bicillin 
Fortified will do th with 
ONE Suor! 

And remember: Injection Bicil 
lin Fortified | al 0 high! effective 
ayainst fool and 
navel all. 

Supplied: 300,000 units per ce 
(vials of 10 and 50 cc.) and 600,000 
units per cc. (1 ec. Tubex” with 
sterile needle). 


job 


pneumonia, rol, 


To Keep Animals Healthy Reasonably 
RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 


Proved Safest! 
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re. 
Pty 3 


READING 
MATTER 


POULTRY 
TRIBUNE 


Magazine 


In 1956 Poultry Tribune 
led editorially by 51.3% 


gPoultry Tribune 


‘Second 
Magazine 


In 1956 Poultry Tribune 
led in advertising linage 
by 36.4% 


Since 
Poultry Tribune 
led in average circulation, too, 
Poultry Tribune was first again 
in 1956 in three ways! 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Sandstone Bldg « Mount Morris, III. 
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Minnesota FFA-SCS ‘Teams 
Speed Contour Strip Layout 


By Harold Severson 


@ TEAMING UP 
with Soil Service 
technicians in contour 
strips paid big dividends in Lac Qui 
Parle county, Minnesota, last year. 


FFA 


Conservation 


members 


laying out 


It all started when Hector Olson, 
work unit conservationist at Madison, 
discussed the lack of assistants for 
field work with Edgar Brecke, a con- 
servation They having 
trouble filling requests from a large 
number of farmers in this western 
Minnesota county for laying out con- 
tour strips to halt wind erosion and 
conserve moisture, 

While problem, 
Brecke seeing a calendar 
illustration showing an FFA adviser 
huddling with several FFA members 
over a farm plan. “The work would 
go faster,” Brecke suggested, “if we 
could get a number of FFA boys to 
help lay out strips.” 


aide were 


discussing the 
recalled 


Olson agreed it would be a good 
project. He called on Dwight Quam, 
vocational agriculture instructor in 


the Madison schools. Quam, 
in turn, conferred with the school 
superintendent who gave the project 
the green light. 


public 


Olson also got the consent of Darrel! 
Wilson, at that time the 
instructor in the Milan schools, for 
the same project. Quam, Wilson, and 
Olson then developed a schedule for 
field layout of contour strip cropping 

The SCS technicians taught the 
FFA members the use of a hand leve! 
in laying out contour lines and mark- 
ing in the strips. The youngsters also 
attended two class 
conservation. 


vocational 


sessions on soil 
Here the emphasis was 
on fundamentals of the soil conserva- 
tion program including such practices 
as terraces, strip cropping, 
waterways, diversions and 
renovation. 


grassed 
pasture 


“The boys were quite enthusiastic 
about this project,” Quam comments 
“In fact, they carried their enthusiasm 
home to their parent Two members 


of my chapter—Jim Nelson and Jim 


LEARNING THE ROPES—Hector Olson, left, work unit conservationist for Lae Qui 
Parle soil conservation district, talks over a typical farm plan with Jim Nelson and Jim 


Fernholz, 


At right is Jerry Simpson of Marshall, Minn., area conservationist for SCS 
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Fernholz—proved to be good soil con- 
servation salesmen. They induced 
their fathers to become cooperators 
with the Lac Qui Parle soil conserva- 
tion district.” 

The boys were taken out to the 
field in groups of four 
assigned to an SCS technician. 

“This meant our field crews were 
doubled,” Olson points out 

When the field work 
ended, Olson found that production 
was almost doubled. 

A special tour was arranged for the 
boys during June. About 20 farms 
were visited and the SCS technicians 
explained a con- 
servation practices including grassed 
waterways, field windbreaks, terraces 
and farm ponds. 

Climaxing the tour was a swimming 
and ice cream party on the farm of 
Ray Johnson of Dawson, a member of 
the board of supervisors of the Lac 
Qui Parle district 

Quam is hopeful other 
agriculture departments will adopt 
this project. He figures it’s a sound 
educational device 


Each boy was 


season for 


variety of soil 


vocational 


In the meantime, plans are being 
developed to have other Lac Qui 
Parle vo-ag departments sponsor 


similar projects this spring.—-End 
* 


-—IDEAS that WORK—— 
Film Ordering System 


Do you have trouble getting 
the films you want when you need 
them? Then perhaps you should 
establish a system for ordering. 

One system that assures a good 
listing of available films is a 
folder file labeled for each month. 
When you see a new film listed, 
you simply clip the announcement 
and place it in the file for the 
month you plan to use it. Then, 
when the time comes to order 
films for a certain month, all you 
have to do is thumb through the 
folder and take your choice. 

Another method that takes a 
little more time is keeping a list 
of available films in a notebook. 
Better yet, keep the list in a 
calendar-type book and put the 
film title and ordering address 
down at the date you plan to 
order. 

Another handy item for the 
film department is a card file for 
all the films you have used in the 
past few years. By checking this 
file before ordering you won't 
repeat the same film to a group. 
—W. A. Frey, vo-ag instructor, 


Crosby, Minn. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with 4-H, FFA, or farmers. 


“BOY PROOF” TOOL 


PROVED BEST FOR TEACHING 


This chisel is a sturdy 


performance in school shops. One-piece alloy steel 


and shank extend almost through the handle 
handle assembled to blade 
on handle transmits hammer blow directly 
of blade. Specify Chisel No. 40 for longer 
Write for catalog No 
180 Elm St., 


Tough | 
will not come loose. Ste 
to cutting 
grindin 
34 Educational Dept., Stank 


New Britain, Conn 


No. 40—4',” Blade— 
Sizes %" to 2” 


STANLEY 


Exterior PLYWOOD 
selected to cut costs on new 
“Life-Cycle” hog buildings! 


“Boy-Proof” tool for troubk 


cay 

dge 
life 
Tools, 


tree 
blade 


The three building required i 
Collewe life cycle’ hog prod 
104° prowing building ‘ 
inside and out with > 
Lett bixterior 
\ing, pl ood cover 


crawling out} 


“Fir plywood saved labor, made buildings less costly,” 
says Max Bailey. ‘Big panels reduce joints, cut heat loss 


and drafts, and make cleaning easier.’ 


HeRE'S proo 


lowa, selected ¢ 


ings required in the new lowa State College “life-cycle 


tion system 
tion, reduce 
fir plywood 
with 100% 
type glue 


f of fir plywood's 


Iixterior fir plywood cuts costs 


mamtenance 


lvantage Max Baile Count 


C Exterior fir plywood to construct all three build 


permit tigtiter mistri 
See your lumber dealer for C-C bixterio 


the economical panel 


sure to weather or water 


it's marked 


waterproof marine 
for permanent expo C- EXTERIOR ‘Op: 
Be sure 


FREE! 


New illustrated booklet 


explaining 


hog productior 
with full inforr 


fir plywood 


buildings 


‘life cycle 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 7, Wash Dept. 304 (GOOD USA ONLY 
Please send me free booklet f y 
production systerr and infor 

pla 
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Max McDonald 


New Demonstration Site 


The county courthouse lawn is 
the site for a 
special control 
county, 


demonstration 
fertilizer-weed 
project in Delaware 


Pennsylvania 


County Agent H. O. Wilcox reports 
that the demonstration in such a pub- 
lic place has more value than located 
on a farm 

Wilcox pointed out this demonstra- 
tion to farm visitors to his office. In 
many instances, a small group would 
form and Wilcox would have to keep 
repeating his discussion because of 
the late-comers. This made many 
people stop to ask the question, “what 

on?” 


goe 


Youth Exchange Program 


A special program 
hetween urban and farm young- 
sters is promoting better under- 
standing between both groups in 
Wapello county, lowa. 


excha nge 


The project began with a two-day 
visit to the city by the 4-H boys. 
Then, YMCA boys made a two-day 
visit to the farm. The program was 
closed with a banquet for YMCA and 
1-H members, and farm and city hosts 
at the YMCA in Ottumwa. 


Dinner for Editors 


The Northern Kentucky County 
Agents has been busy 
“public relatior-wise” during the 
year, according to Bob Hume 
of Williamstown, Ky. 


A “know your editor” dinner meet- 
ing was held with the county agents 
playing hosts to newspaper editors 
from papers serving the area. 

Another successful public-relations 
meeting held when Northern 
Kentucky agents acted as hosts to 
county agents from the Greater Cin- 
cinnati area for an outing. Agents 
from Southwestern Ohio, Southeast- 
ern Indiana, and Northern Kentucky 
were unanimous in their decision to 
make the event an annual affair. 
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qgroun 


was 


for the 


NACAA 


A planning committee composed of an 
agent from each state has been ap- 
pointed to plan the 1958 outing. 


Changes in Oklahoma 


Three county agents in Okla- 
homa have recently been ele- 
vated to district agent posts. 


The move came about in a reorgan- 
ization of extension work following 
the appointment of Dr. Luther Bran- 
non as state extension director. 

Coming into state office as district 
agents were, Vance Deaton, NACAA 
Southern Region Director and Gar- 
field county agent; Billy Cook, Mus- 
kogee county agent; and Harold 
Casey, who has been county agent in 
Logan county. Deaton will have ad- 
ministrative supervision over the 
newly created district in the central 
part of Oklahoma. Cook is southeast 
district agent, and Casey, northwest. 


County Dairy Festival 


From Franklin county, Vermont, 
Walter Rockwood, assistant 
county agent, sends word of a 
very successful County Dairy 
Festival. 


MAKE CONVENTION PLANS—New Eng- 
land County Agents Association members 
planning for the annual meeting in Boston 
are (seated left to right): R. H. McDoug- 
all, national president; 6. Lewis Wyman, 
Franklin county, Massachusetts, NEACAA 
president-elect; and Charles W. Turner, 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, annual 
meeting chairman. Standing left to right 
are: Howard Campbell, New York, north- 
east director, NACAA; and Fred L. Web- 
ster, Waldo county, Maine, retiring NEA- 
CAA president. 


ATIVE EXTENSION SE 
sf | 


ie 

TELL EXTENSION STORY—Extension 
agents in Hillsboro county, New Hamp- 
shire, felt that many people did not know 
what the extension service was or what 
it offered. They have built a folding 
display board which briefly tells the ex- 
tension story. It gives the objectives of 
the extension service, the office address, 
names of agents and some of the fields 
where assistance is offered. The board is 
displayed at fairs, field days and extension 
meetings during the fall season. Through 
the winter months it will be on display 
in banks, libraries, and other public build- 
ings with a selection of extension bulle- 
tins close by. County Agent 
Ernest A. George is shown above at the 
display board. 


Associate 


This event started with a 
to the Enosburg Falls Lions 
sponsor a small 
day’s activities 
barbecue, queen contest and other 
activities were held. A second phase 
of the work was a county-wide retail 
sales promotion and a county spon- 
sored contest. The promotion received 
statewide publicity. 

As part of the Dairy Month observ- 
ance in Vermont, a dairy van (large 
trailer) toured each county of the 
state and also visited Boston for 
three days during the New England 
Dairy Festival. In the van were large 
scenes on Vermont dairy farms as 
well as the Dairy Festival of 1955, 
milk dispensers, projected slides and 
models of farm equipment. Thousands 
of people visited the van in its circuit 
of different communities 


request 
Club to 
A full 


parade, 


celebration. 
including a 


Special Tapes from NACAA 


County agents will be offered 
a special recording service at 
their annual convention in Bos- 
ton, October 13-17. 


A letter from Elton B. Tait, in 
charge of radio and television, Penn 
State, explains that three types of 
tape services will be available. These 
will include a summary of the con- 
vention; interviews with Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson, Extension 
Administrator C. M. Ferguson, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation Presi- 
dent Charles Shuman, and Senator 
John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
and facilities will be available for 
agents to make programs on their 
own. 
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Tait said that all agents planning 
to use this service should bring along 
their own supply of tapes, or mail 
them to him at the Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel in Boston by October 13. 


NEW OKLAHOMA OFFICERS— The Okla- 
homa County Agents Association officers 
elected for 1957-58 are (left to right): 
John N. Stogner, Bryan county, president: 
W. R. Hutchinson, Oklahoma county, vice 
president; and J. D. Lockwood, Cleveland 
county, secretary-treasurer. 


Tentative Program 
NACAA Meeting 
October 12-17, Boston, Mass. 
Saturday—October 12 


9:00 a.m.—National 
tee Meeting 


Executive Commit- 


Sunday—October 13 


~ 


3: 30-7: 30 p.m.—Light refreshments 

7:45-8:30 p.m.—“The Down Beat,” presi- 
dent of the New England Association; 
“Pilgrims Progress”, R. H. McDougall, 
president, NACAA; “The New New 
England,” R. F. McLeod, president 
Wirthmore Feeds; and “The Liberty 
Tree,” Reverend Thomas S. Roy, First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

8:30-10:30 p.m.—Concert by the Boston 

Pops Orchestra 


Monday, October 14 


7:00-9:00 a.m.—Breakfast—International 
Harvester Company 

10:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—-Invocation, Arch- 
bishop Cushing, Archdiocese of Boston; 
Introduction of Guests, James W. Day- 
ton, director, Massachusetts Extension 
Service; Welcome to Boston, John J. 
Hines, mayor; Welcome Address, Foster 
Furculo, Governor of Massachusetts; 
Secretary's Report, Car] E. Rose; Re- 
gional Directors’ Reports; and addresses 
by R. H. McDougall, president, NACAA 
and John F. Kennedy, Senator, Massa- 
chusetts. 

12:30 p.m.—Press Luncheon 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—Regional Meetings; Old 
Timers’ Program 

3:30-5:00 p.m.—1957 Committee Meet- 
ings: Information and Publicity; Land 
Grant College; Urban & Other Exten- 


sion Programs; Association Policy; 
Recognition & Awards; 1957 Annual 
Meeting; 4-H, Young Men & Women; 
Professional Training; and Relation- 
ships. 


5:00-8:00 p.m.—State Presidents’ Dinner 

:00-8:30 p.m.—Concert by the Harvard 
University Glee Club 

8:30-9:00 p.m.—Talk by David I. Mackie, 
chairman, Eastern Railroads Presidents 
Conference 

9:00-9:30 p.m.—Concert by the Harvard 
University Glee Club 

9: 40-10:45 p.m.—Social Hour 

12: 00-5:30 p.m.—Women’s and Children’ 
Tour to Old Sturbridge Village 


oo 


Tuesday, October 15 


7:00-9:30 a.m.—Break{ast 
& Rubber Company 

10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Invocation, Rabbi 
Israel N. Silverman, secretary, Rab- 
binical Association of Greater Boston; 
Address by C. M. Ferguson, admin- 


Firestone Tire 


istrator, Federal Extension Service; 
Panel—4-H, Young Men & Women; 
Report—Urban and Other Extension 


Work; Address by Jean Paul Mather, 
president, University of Massachusetts 
:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m.—Historical Tour of 
Boston, Lexington and Concord for 
one-half of group. 

: 30-5: 30 p.m.—Historical Tour of Bos- 
ton, Lexington and Concord for one- 
half of group. 


7:30 p.m.—Evening Program—Courtesy 
Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion 

10:00 p.m.—Squanto Initiation — New 


York Agents 


Wednesday, October 16 


7:00-9:00 a.m.—Breakfast — Ford Motor 
Company, Tractor & Implement Di- 
vision 

10:00-12:00 noon—Invocation, Chaplain 
Richard H. Chase, manager, Christian 
Science Activity for the Armed Serv- 
ices; Election of Officers; Professional 
Training Committee Report; Address 
by Charles B. Shuman, president, 
American Farm Bureau. 

11:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Workshops: Re- 
lationships and Program Projection 

1:00-9:00 p.m.—Trip to Plymouth, Mass. 
Clambake 


Thursday, October 17 


7:00-9:00 a.m.—Breakfast—Allis-Chalm - 
ers Manufacturing Company 

10:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—-Invocation, Rever- 
end Howard P. Kellett, Vicar, Old 
North Church, Boston; Committee Re- 
ports on Information & Publicity, Land 
Grant Colleges, Association Policy, 
1957 Annual Meeting; Panel Discussion 
of Foreign Agricultural Service, P. H. 
Jamieson, Jackson, N.C. 

10:00 a.m.—Children’s Trip to Museum 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—Committee Meetings 
(Same as Monday, 3:30-5:00 p.m.) 

3:30 p.m.—Meeting—1958 Officers, Direc- 

tors and Committee Chairmen 

00 p.m.—Children's Trip to 

Navy Yard 


Boston 


1:00-4:30 p.m.—Women’'s Tea & Art Ex- 
hibition 
6:00 p.m.—Annual Banquet—Courtesy of 


Northeastern County Agricultural 
Agents; Distinguished Service Awards; 
Installation of Officers 

00-11:00 p.m.—Square Dance and 
Movies for Children 


oc 


Bell & Howell's new 
slide projector—Mode!l 706—uses a recent- 
ly-introduced “short” lamp, which makes 


for compactness of design. In addition to 
reguiar 2x2 and Bantam alides, the 706 
projects Supersiides, which have a one 
and one-half-inch square picture area. 
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Barn Cleaners [ | 
Barn Equipment |_| 


Address 
City 


BADGER NORTH 
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State 


BARN CLEANER 


WILL CLEAN YOUR 
BARN FOR AS LITTLE 


A BADGER BARN CLEANER will clean your 
barn and solve your hired man probler — 
In a 40 cow harn the Badger eliminates 5 
approximately 
fons of manure for as little as 
month, using only minutes of your time 


INVESTIGATE TODAY AND SEE 
WHAT YOU'VE BEEN MISSING! a 


Please send the following literature 
Silo Unloaders 


BOX 31, DEPT. M KAUKAUNA, WIS. 


40 
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Better Farming 
Methods 


Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 


measure a publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 
Through an independent survey, 


2345 vo-ag teachers, county agents, 
and soil conservationists were 
asked: Which of the three princi- 
pal leader publications they found 
most helpful. Among agricultural 
leaders who receive all three publi- 
cations, BFM is preferred 3 to 1 
over the second publication in the 
field. 

This survey, completed in April, 
1957, gave the same result as every 
survey since 1947. 


e Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 

Again in 1956, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 45 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
167 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $238,621 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods during 
1956. 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


33,000 copies monthly 


Better Farming 


Books for Ag Leaders 


The American Technical Society has 
just published a new book written to 
provide basic instruction in the theory 
and application of modern electricity and 
electronics for schools and training pro- 
grams, as well as on-the-job trainees, 
hobbyists, and craftsmen. The 


home 


| book, entitled “Electricity and Electronics 


Methods 


WATT PUBLISHING CO 
Sandstone Building | 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. | 
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Basic’, was written by William B 
Steinberg and Walter B. Ford 

Just about anyone who wants to feel 
at home in today’s world of electrical 
marvels is beginning to look around for 
some quick, inexpensive way to obtain 
familiarity with the fundamentals of 
electricity and electronics. This book in- 
cludes instructional material which is 
both comprehensive, covering all of the 
areas of electrical technology, and thor- 
ough, providing a firm, durable platform 
of knowledge of the electrical principles 
utilized in virtually every type of electri- 
cal device 

The authors have furnished a resolu- 
tion to these formidable learning prob 
lems which will in all probability estab- 
lish a precedent for similar books and 
training programs for years to come. 

Price per copy: $4.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HORTICUL- 
TURE, published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Author: J. B. Edmond, Mississippi 
State College; A. M. Musser, Clemson 
Agricultural College; and F. S. An- 
drews, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Publication date: January, 1957. Data: 
Second edition, cloth bound, 450 pages, 
price $6.75. 


GROWING COTTON, published by Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Author: V. R. Cardozier, National 

Cotton Council. Publication date: Janu 

ary, 1957. Data: First edition, cloth 

bound, 425 pages, price $5.80. 


FARM MANAGEMENT MANUAL, 
published by The National Press, 435 
Alma St., Palto Alto, Calif. 

Author: Trimble R. Hedges, Univer- 
sity of California, and Gordon R. Sit- 
ton, Oregon State College. Publication 
date: October, 1956. Data: First edi- 
tion, loose leaf, 133 pages, price $3.00. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY MANAGE- 
MENT, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Authors: James E. Rice and Harold E. 

Botsford, Cornell University. Publica- 

tion date: September, 1956. Data: Sixth 

edition, cloth bound, 449 pages, price 
$4.24. 


| PLANT PROPAGATION, published by 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Authors: John P. Mahlstede and Er- 


nest S. Haber, lowa State College. Pub- 
lication date: January, 1957. Data: 
First edition, cloth bound, 413 pages, 
price $7.50. 


EASY WAYS TO EXPERT WOOD 
WORKING, published by McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Author: Robert Scharff. Publication 
date: November, 1956. Data: First edi 
tion, cloth bound, 185 page 


HANDBOOK FOR VEGETABLE 
GROWERS, published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Author: James E. Knott, professor 
of vegetable crops, U1 ersity of Cal 
ifornia. Publication § date: 
1957. Data: First editior 
cloth bound, 235 pag 


PROFITABLE FARM 
MENT, published by 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Authors: James Ek. Hamilton, vo-ag 

teacher, Audubon, Ia., and W. R. Bry 
ant, vo-ag teacher, Canton, S. D. Pub- 
lication date: August, 1956. Data: First 
edition, cloth bound, 390 pages, price 
$6.40. 


, price $3.95 


Jan ary, 
loo leaf, 


9) oF 


MANAGE- 
Prentice-Hall, 


Order from: Book Department, Service 
Section, Watt Publishing 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Company, 


Are Welding Manual 

The James F. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation has published a new simplified 
subject matter text for instruction in 
arc welding. The 40-page manual is 
designed to meet the needs of high 
school students as a text and as a 
reference guide. The text covers basic 
welding skills and related information in 
non-technical language and is well il 
lustrated with 
and illustrations. 

In addition to basic welding techniques, 
the manual also cover ich_ topics 
as common metals and their preparation 
for welding, the effect of heat on metal, 
using the carbon arc torch and the single 
carbon, welding cast iron, pipe and sheet 
metal welding, welding higher carbon 
and tool steels, soldering, hardsurfacing 
welding equipment ar upplies, and 
shop projects and ideas. An outline for 
condensed study offers a guide for the in- 
structor who cannot present a full course. 
A bibliography and pictures of suggested 
projects conclude the n Prepared 
in cooperation with several teacher 
trainers in the vocational and industrial 
field, the manual’s general level of writing 
and subject matter presentation is 
at high school teaching 

This paper-bound book, “Manual of 
Instruction for Arc Weldir is available 
from The James F. Li: n Arc Welding 
Foundation, Clevelar 17, O 
50 cents, postpaid 


many helpful diagrams 


lanual 


aime d 


Price is 
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Important Pig Medication Advancement 


Positive New Help When Baby Pigs 
“Grow Themselves” Into Anemia 


Safe, Injectable Iron Compound, Used for Human Medication, By-Passes 
Risks and Labor of Treating a Major Threat to Little Pig Health 


Every hog raiser is familiar with the 
danger of nutritional anemia in suckling 
pigs farrowed in fall, winter, and early 
spring. He knows how often the best-started, 
thriftiest pigs are attacked. Now, a “one- 
shot” treatment by-passes the work and 
uncertainty of older anemia preventive 
measures. 


What Is This Development? 
This new development is called “FE-50.” 
FE-50 does with a single, simple injection, 
what you have tried to do with laborious 
methods as painting the sow’s udder daily 
with iron or drenching with iron pills or 
spraying. A 2 c¢. ¢. injection of Anchor’s 
FE-50 furnishes enough iron to help pre- 
vent iron-deficiency anemia during the first 
four weeks of a pig’s life 


Why Is [t Important? 
All baby pigs show some degree of anemia 
while nursing the sow. Such anemia is 
dangerous because it weakens good baby 
pigs to the point where they are easy prey 
to pneumonia, scours, and other infections; 
cuts down growth rate; causes many “runt” 


pigs. 
What Causes 


Nutritional Anemia? 
Nutritional anemia is due to the naturally 
low iron content of sow’s milk. (See chart 
at right.) The faster the pig grows, the 
greater his iron needs. 


How Does FE-50 Work? 
Scientific studies show that the iron con- 
tained in FE-50 is readily absorbed by the 
tissues and stored in the liver. A single 
injection lasts through the first critical 
4 weeks of the pig’s life. 


Positive Protection! 
One Single ‘Shot’ 


Two c. c. administered any time from the 
3rd day protects the suckling pig for the 
first 4 weeks. The iron dextran provides 


enough available iron to make up for the 
deficiencies in the sow’s milk 


po 
| NOTE: FE-50 Limited to | 
; 144% of PIG CROP 
Our present available supply of FE-50 i | 
sufficient to inject only 14% of the lat« 
| fall and early spring pig crop. If inte: 
ested in FE-50 “one shot protection’’, it 
would be prudent to reserve your requirs | 
ments with your Anchor Animal Health | 
I dealer at the | 
Experimental Tests 
Verify Results 
Results with FE-50 (iron dextran) 
been confirmed by research conducted at 
the Minnesota Experimental Station. The 
tests proved the single injection was suffi 
cient to carry pigs until solid feed give 
them normal iron. Anemia can be eithe: 
prevented or treated by use of Fk-50 
(Write for Minnesota’s Experiment Sta 
tion Scientific Journal Series Paper %57%.) 


Why Gamble on Death-Loss, 


Runtiness ? 
The cost of producing each pig at birth | 
about $6.00. U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture figures indicate that the average num 
ber of pigs farrowed per litter is 6.94. Why 
let runtiness or actual death-lo increase 
your cost. If you add only one more pig 
per litter, you’!! make a big profit on the 
injecting the whole litter with 


earliest opportunity. 


have 


cost o 
FE-50! 


Ask Your Animal Health Dealer for 
Anchor FE-5SO, ask or write for literature 


K- 


Manufactured under 


Anchor Serum Company: Saint Joseph, 


U.S. Veterinary ense No 124 
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The Best Management 
Anemia 

= 
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Resources 

A time-consuming 
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Ideas 


Bulletin Rack Proves Popular 
I 


This bulletin rack 
ihows 225 different bulletins at a time, 


compartment 


has a bulletin storage compartment 
and serves as a room divider. It was 
designed and constructed by Charles 
H. Elm, East Pottawattamie county 
extension direetor, Iowa, and Mark 
Stolze, county extension youth as- 
sistant 

The 
pond with the storage bin number so 
that bulletins may be easily found. 
In a two-month period following the 
construction of the new rack, the 
county extension staff found that the 
number of bulletins taken by the 
public had doubled. Office callers 
expressed appreciation for having the 
opportunity to find bulletins that they 
had never known were available. 
The rack serves also as an office 
divider for individual extension staff 
members’ offices 


rack is numbered to corres- 


Integrate Visuals Into Talk 


Use visuals in a talk to provide 
clarity, impact, change of pace or re- 


call 


Clarity is needed when discussing 
statistics or comparing figures and can 
be achieved by using a chart, graph, 
or chalkboard 

Visuals can provide impact through 
“before and after” pictures or those 
showing dramatic events. 


When listeners get groggy because 
of too many words, it’s time to use a 
visual to tune them in again. Any 
visual which prov ides a change of pace 
will accomplish this objective. Don’t 
try to change the pace too often, how- 
ever. The frequency depends on how 
attentive your listeners are. 

The fourth assist which visuals will 
give is recall. The rate of forgetting is 
rapid for most lectures but can be 
slowed down by using flannelgraphs, 
blackboard, charts or slides in your 
message. 
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Directing Radio Programs 

While total radio listening may have 
decreased somewhat since the advent 
of television, a little study will reveal 
many homogeneous audiences that 
can be effectively reached. For ex- 
ample, a large precentage of farmers 
have radios in their barns. If the 
average time of day for doing chores 
is determined, this would be ideal for 
a short program in livestock feeding. 

Suburban residents might be reached 
with a gardening program through 
their automobile radios as they are 
on their way to work. Or a 4-H pro- 
gram might find interested listeners 
just before the dinner hour in the 
evening. 

Time is easier to get now on many 
radio stations. Some study would be 
necessary in a given locality to de- 
termine the most appropriate sched- 
uling of programs. 


This is an all steel scale for weighing 
hogs and sheep, manufactured by the Cas- 
well Manufacturing Company, Cherokee, 
Ia. It Is designed to ald hog farmers in 
determining accurate market weights and 
for checking feed conversion and litter 
gains. A profitable piece of equipment for 
the average farm, write the company for 
more information. 


LIVESTOCK 
JUDGING PICTORIALS 


Use them to train your FFA and 4-H livestock 
judging teams. Excellent as teaching aids, too. 


We have.... 


{ | Shorthorn heifers [} Duroc market barrows 
Polled Hereford Berkshire gilts 
heifers | | Yorkshire gilts 
Hereford heifers 


Hampshire gilts 

{| Tamworth gilts 

[] Chester White hogs 
Duroc mature boars 
Hampshire ewes 
Shropshire ewes 


Angus cows 

[} Red Poll bulls 

Brahman helfers 

Hereford fat steers 
Holstein calves 

| Angus bulls 
Brown Swiss cows 

Holstein cows 


Corriedale ewes 
[] Red Poll cows 0 
0 
[ 


“] Columbia ewes 
] Southdown lambs 
Jersey cows Guernsey cows 


} Holstein bulls C) Poland China hogs 

Check those you wish, tell us how many coples of 
each one, and mall your order today to Service 
Section, Watt Publishin Company, Sandstone 
Building, Mount Morris, 


Jor the Ag Leader 


Smart, compact, and efficient, this new 
Kodak 300 projector was recently intro- 
duced by Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. “On-the-top” controls 
provide new convenience for the operator 
while new design features give bigger and 
brighter pictures with improved slide-han- 
dling ease. The projector is available with 
either of two slide-changer systems. 


This Viewlex “Instruct-o-matic” automatic 
slide projector is designed particularly for 
educational purposes. It can be turned off 
and on from remote position, slides can 
be changed from across the room by 
remote control, and an automatic timer 
will operate at any interval up to 60 
seconds. A product of Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City, N.Y. 


This is a new model of the Monterey 8 mm 
movie projector made by Bell & Howell, 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. It 
has a reverse and still picture control, a 
safety shutter protects film from heat 
during still picture projection, and it gives 
a brilliant picture. Write the company for 
more specific information. 


t 
4 
| 
4 
aa 
4 


“This 


“Nobody had to sell me on the new 
Super 88. I’m an 88 man from way 
back —I like that four-bottom power. 
But I have to admit, with all those 
improvements, it’s the farmer's trac- 
tor more than ever now. I mean 
things like the handy new three-point 
hitch...the new 12-volt ignition sys 
tem...the new key starting. Why, 
there are more power ‘helpers’ here 
than you have in your car: power 


YOUR OLIVER DEALER ADDS 
tractor. After all, 


different —with Oliver, the 


The Oliver Corporation, 


400 West Madison St., 


steering, ‘Hydra-lectric’ controls 
even a new power shift to 
your back wheels! ‘Then, 
you've got the comfort 
easy-riding seat, the 
the independent PTO. For fuel, you 
can take gasoline LP-gas 
whatever’! save you the most. You'll 
find I’m right when I say: Oliver 
gives me the power to produce at the 
lowest possible cost.”’ 


space 
of course, 
of Oliver's 


diesel, 


“It’s not surprising they call Oliver the farmer's 
the farmer is our biggest customer. It ha 
farmer always comes first.” 


never been any 


Chicago 6, Llinois 


Also Manufacturer of the Famous Oliver Outboard Motor 


convenience of 


on the 


Buy your new tractor 


“Pay as you Produce” 


purchase plan 


Ask your OLIVER Dealer 


new Super 88 is more the farmer’s tractor than ever!” 


™ OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 
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SPRAYERS 


CHOICE for Quality the World 
Over for 70 Years 

SMITH 

PESTMASTER Garden Duster 


Many Other Styles and Sizes 


SMITH 

EZ5GAL. 

Knapsack 
Sprayer 


454 Main Utica 2, 
“Originators of Sprayers" 
Canadian Rep. G. L. Cohoon 

1265 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 


EXTERIOR PLYWOOD 
FARM CATALOG 


PLANS 


Valuable 20 page illustrated reference catalog 
lists over 40 plans 
tural schools 
Fir Plywood Association 


available from agricul 
Midwest Plan Service, Douglas 
All designs tested 


for efficiency, ease of construction. Write 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assoc., Tacoma, Wash 
Offer good in USA only 


PARTIAL CONTENTS. Hog Houses and Equip- 
ment + Cattle Feeders « Calf Shelters « Poultry 
Houses and Equipment « Grain and Feed Bins 
+ Nut Dryers « Many Others 


USE ONLY EXTERIOR EXT-DFPA! 


Fir Plywood inh 


for all farm construction 


EXT-DFPA” MEANS WATERPROOF GLUE 


"A. B.C. of 
Poultry Raising’’ 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune 


A complete quide for beginner or ex 
pert. By #4 many photographs 
fiagrams, and non-technical instructions 
it explains every detail from building 
your first coop to dressing the fowl for 
food 206 pages loth binding, well 


illustrated Price $3.00 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris Illinois 
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CHAIN SAW SAFETY, 
color, 25 minutes. 
Homelite Division of 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


sound, 
from 
Textron, Inc., 


16 mm., 
Available 


This new film contrasts old fashioned 
hand methods of wood cutting with the 
gasoline powered chain methods of today. 


Made with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Pulp Wood Association, this film 
stresses the safe practices observed by 
professional woodsmen at work, such as 


proper maintenance and care of the chain 
aw, safe clothing worn on the job, cor- 
rect way to handle the chain saw in cut- 
ting, the to take, and the 


can be lifted and 


proper stance 
pec ial Way heavy y logs 
stacked safely by one 

The versatility of chain saws 
out by showing many attachments other 
than the straight blades which are used 
by woodsmen in the film. By reducing 
worker fatigue, some of the attachments 
thereby increase workers’ safety. 

The picture was photographed on lo- 
cation in forests and logging camps and 
shows men at work in actual pulp wood 
and sawlog operations. 


man 
is brought 


CORRALLING SHIPPING 
16 mm., sound, 14 minutes. Available 
from Farm Film Foundation, 1731 
Eye St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


This film deals with a disease complex 


FEVER, 


which has been costing U.S. cattlemen 


about 25 million 
The movie, 


dollars a yeal 


Agricul- 


produced by the 


TOWNSEND 


“I figured there would be a lot of 
evenings and week-ends that you couldn’t 
find anything for me to do, Uncle 
Jasper.” 


that WORK— 


tural Division of Chas. Pfizer & Company 
Inc., shows that ship; fever in many 
ways is comparable to the common cold 
in humans 

Stresses of shipment, changes of feed, 
long periods without water or severe 
weather conditions ca rigger the onset 
of the disease in a beef herd. The film 
shows how antibiotics can be used at 
high levels in condit ng teed or in 


the drinking water to reduce incidence 
of shipping fever and to hasten 
of stricken animal 

Corralling Shippi: Fever 
with scenes at a cattle iction 


recovery 


open 
and move 
to tell 

t ymptoms 
d treatment 


on with live sound and narration 

the history of the diss 

problems of diagn« 

SOIL MOVING, 16 sound, color, 
12 minutes. Produced by and avail- 
able from The Soil Mover Company, 
Columbus, Nebr. 


The film 
earth from the very 
f 


methods up to the use of tod: 


covers the development of 


moving, earliest 


1y’s modern 


equipment. It emphasize the various 
uses to which the modern farm tracto: 
scraper can be put. Filming was done 
on the company’s research farm, and 
on other typical Midwestern farms 
For farmers interested in soil moving 
field leveling, etc., tl film is highly 


recommended 


Better Farmer Attendance 


Adult farmers may be reminded 
that they were missed at the last 
evening class with a mimeo- 
graphed postal card bearing a 
short message. It should remind 
farmers about the next meeting 
date and remind them that they 
were absent at the last meeting. 
—D. E. Bammann, vo-ag instrue- 
tor, Beecher, Ill. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 


minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 


with 4-H, FFA, 


or tarmers 


Nearly 2,000 Illinois 4-H club mem- 
bers are participating in a 4-H public 
speaking program. 


A gate that lies down flat when a 
tractor or other vehicle is driven 
against it, and then automati- 
cally, is being manufactured by a Brit- 
ish firm. 


closes 


| | 
| 
; PRICES ALLOW MARK-UP 
= 
—TASPER TWEED 
— 


Aways ready for use 
screen brilliance 
| to set up 
Atttacnea reel-arms 

N. snubber rollers 


The only way fully to appreciate fine motion-picture projection is to sce and hea 
it in action. Ask your audio-visual dealer for a Kodascope Pageant Sound Projecto: 


demonstration. It’s an adventure in sight and sound. 


> 


To find out more about Pageant lependability simplicity, case of main 


tenance, write for Bulletin V3-22 


Yours for the asking. No obligation 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. asl 
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By M. Dail 


’ . @ HOW MUCH time do you spend 

trying 10 get a me age to some- 

A J one else? Quite a lot. if vou live on a 


arm or work with rural people 

e Farmers just don't sit around the 
house making telephone calls or 
waiting for someone to call them 


1 They’re on the move. But in and 
around Yolo Count California, 
| J farmers and agricultural companies 


and organizations don't have to waste 
an hour or two a day trying to con- 
tact others. They 


microphone of the two-way radio 


Y i and call the man or organization they 
want. And it u il] takes but a 
J : minute or so, not hou 


From a pick-up truck out in a field 


pick up the 


John Jones call I brother who 
operates a farm about 10 miles away 
asking, “Jim, can i stop hauling 
feed and help me finish my alfalfa 


seed harvest?’ 


sill Doe finds he eeds more me! 
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to pick his peaches than he estimated, 
so he calls in asks for 20 more 
Mexican Nationals. Joe Smith, on an 
inspection trip to his range herd, dis- 
covers his cattle have a_ st 
malady and he picks 
phone ol 


ana 


ange 
ip the micro- 
Dor 


his radio and calls 


come as ible 
Probably the vet 


on the 


soon as po 
inarian is already 
highway to mak a routine 
call, but he hears the 


radio and switches his to 


on his 
take 
care of the emergency 

Fertilize: 
suddenly a rancher finds h 
rig with 
field without any more 
spread. An S.0.5 
a local fertilizer deale: 


estimate and 
fertilizer 
tractor and operator in a 
fertilizer to 
radioed directly to 
brings quk k 
action and ties up the men and equip 
ment but a short time 

If Sam Sned ji 
not hear the message, th« 


waste 


wanted and does 


sendet need 
waiting. He 
tells the central operator his me: 
She five 
until the man wanted comes out of a 


not time simply 
age 
sends it out every minutes 
machine shop, barber shop, or other 
business and gets in his car. When he 
does, he hears the message or is 
formed he’s to call the original 
Of course, the names and m¢ 
given fictitious. But 
more important or pressing 
go out almost all of the 24 
day over the two-way 
munications system operated by C. L 
Tadlock in Woodland, California 
The Tadlock’s Radio Communica 
tions makes such service 
an 8,000 
Sacramento 


in- 
ender 
aves 
are equally o1 
message 
hout a 


radio com 


pos ible oOvel 
square mile area in the 
Valley. Tadlock started 
1949 and has so 
that he i 


this service in 
much business 
new unit. 

Tadlock gives full credit for the 
unusually large area covered by his 
frequency modulation two-way radio 
to a convenient This en- 
abled him to place his antenna equip- 
ment 3,000 feet in the air. While most 
of the clients u the service in 
Woodland live there, a few custome: 
are 50 miles away 


now 


adding a 


mountain 


other 


At least seven 


now operate in the big valleys of 
California. Some interchange of 


ice exists. A 


rancher traveling in his 
radio-equipped truck or car may con 
tact stations in other parts of the state 
through which he i 


What this 


rancher or company 


passing. 

the 
concerned with 
agriculture? The radio unit for a car 
or pick up $500. The 
starts with a 
minimum of $10 per month, covering 
The rate 
moves up gradually until for 120 calls 


does service cost 


costs about 


charge for the service 


as many as 30 calls a month 


a month or more there is a charge of 
$22.50 per month. 
The communications service has an 
24 hours a day. It 
Woodland 


ssage to the send- 


operator on duty 
has a beaming unit in 
which shoots the m« 
ing tower on the mountain 

A rancher calls the operator and 
then talk directly to the 
if the latter is a 
of the service and has the two-way 
radio, 

The 


from 


can party 


concerned membet 


unit operates under a license 
the Federal 
Commission, and must 
approved by that agency 


The 


mobile or 


Communications 
have its rates 
two-way radio in an auto 


truck also 


appreciated by a 


safety 
number of 


has a 
value 
physician can be 
a breakdown 
who did 
refused to part 


clients. A garage or 
summoned quickly 
accident On 


occur’ user, 


not make cal 
with his 
profit because he felt 
hand 

The 
passed one hundred 
ber of 
Tadlock 
unit 
from 


many 
service at a 
with it at 


radio and the 


afer 
number of lients now has 
ncluding a num- 
companies, but 
his second 
This will keep 


present system 


farm service 
expects to have 
operating soo 
congesting th: 
The calls can go out only one a time 
This that a rson 


to wait briefly 


mean may need 


to get his message or 


the air, unless he wishes to give it to 


the operator who then broadcasts it 


as soon as the charnel is clear 


L. Tadlock 


tists 


radio communications 


to serve more than 
customers, cither 
and 


a hundred 
ranchers 


organizations 


concerned with agriculture 


With wov 
a Reclamation Di 


ernim 
ice, if may no 
office 
tension ryice 
Service, the 

and the 


county 


sioner’: 
teachers can be 
the farmet out 


relayed t 


* 


are 


CALLING 
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In a Washington State test, sweet clover responds to moly fertilization with yield of 1.5 tons of hay 


per acre (area at right). Control area (left) yielded only 0.7 ton per acre 


Average yield or high production? 
Moly may make the difference 


Moly can give striking increases in yields, even on land farmers 
thought was “‘good enough” 


During the past few years agrono contribute substantially to overall farm 
mists and many farmers have witnessed — production. 
the dramatic upturn of crop yields when 
mall addit be of mol rca were How Moly Works 
made to mol tarved soils. These A fact that has emerged from many 
results have been widely reported, and — studies of micronutrients is that moly 
today the more obviou ymptoms of is essential to nitrogen fixation. Leg- 
moly- starvation are quickly recognized ume: require moly for the fixation of 


by most county agent atmospheric nitrogen by the bacteria 


tut how about the much larger areas in their root nodules. All crops need it 
where moly-deficient oil might be to reduce nitrates to nitrogen—the first 
deserihed as undernourished rather tep in protein synthesi 
than starved? Here moly ean make the When there isn’t enough available 


difference between average yields, ave moly in the soil to sati fy plant require- 
age quality, average profits and high ments, crops literally starve to death 
lelds of premium quality crops that (as in the case of seriou , Visible defi- 


mean extra imcome ciencies), or achieve only a fraction of 
\t the present time these areas of their potential growth (as in the case 
potential response to moly treatment of many fields with “normal” produc- 


are known to include large parts of the tivity) 


enstert | and much of the arable 
apevagian ‘ 1 On the other hand, small amount 
land of th Pacific Northwest hey > 
of moly have given both substantial 
ake in many productive farms whose 
increases in crop yields and marked 
vners, lacking a standard of compat 
improvement in quality to many 

on, are reasonably satisfied with 

' farmers who were once content with 
resent 
' fair to average production. In many 
the aureus, tests by experimenta 
cases alfalfa has a higher protein con- 
tutions and alike have estab- aa ” 
tent when “normal” fields are treated 


wd that mol appl cations can boost " 
ne ' ' with moly. Cauliflower runs to large 
eld | Ithough uch 
ize, more succulent flavor 
mprovement nre not perhap pec 
; Consider the effect of moly on a typi 


hiaaye nuliread ndded t the profit of cal few of the 30 odd —— for which 


ent of these indernou hed soil can Alfalfa In tield test n New Jer ey, Dr. 
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Harold J. Evans of Rutgers Unive 
sity obtained an average increase in 
yieid of 13%, marked improvement in 
protein content. In field tests in Spokane 
County, Washington, Dr. H. M. Reisen 
auer of the State College of Washington 


found that treating bdenum defi 
cient fields with m« nereased yield 
an average of 40° 

Melons—A Virginia grower reports that 
with moly treatment e ge an avel 
age of 7 runners per vine th each run 
ner bearing a large melon. Untreated 
plants bear fewer runners, much 


smaller fruit 


Peas— In eastern Washington and north 
ern Idaho, where both dry edible and 
seed peas are a ma rop, commercial 
use of moly | producing more peas pet 
pod, more pod pet rie And ine are 


longer, easier to harvest. Yield increase 
in commercial test ave averaged 63 
Many farmers realize a return of $10 
on each dollar inve d in mol 


Cauliflower and Lettuce—(irowers on Long 


Island and in upstate New York, in 
Rhode Island and d-New Jersey 
report more vigorou auliftliowel plants 
with heads of better quality. Color and 
leaf structure of lettuce improved 


Yields were consistent higher than for 
untreated field 


Testing is Easy 


Although crops vary in their moly 


requirements and responses vary with 
soils, there is one sure way for a growe! 
to find out whether he can increase the 


yield and quality of a particular crop 
on a particular soil: run a field test 
It’s easy to do. 

stock olution fe ich test 
made by dissolving one ounce of sodium 
molybdate in one gallon of water. For 


vegetable crops, select and mark one 


or more rows throug the center of 
the field. Mix three cuy of the stocl 
solution with one gal f water and 
apply to the test 1 ng about a 
quart to a 250-foot Compare the 


test row with untre ited row every 


other day. Chec} ds and quality 
against untreated are at harvest 
For legumes, lay out a test plot 10 
yard qgquare in a ition that will 
make it easy to compar th untreated 
soil. Follow the usual fertilizer plan, 
but do not use nit n either the 
test plot or the « area Spray 
the test plot with th | f stocl 
moly solution to a gal ol ater. Thi 
may be done at the time of seeding, 
or to an established stand. Because 
increase of 25% or | are difficult 
to evaluate visually, pping test 


should be made 


For detailed informat n the har 
dling of moly test plot te Climax 
Molybdenum Compar lep’t. 42, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New \ 6, N. Y. 


; (Photo courtesy State College of Washington) 
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PLANNING FARM BUILDINGS, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
Author: John C. Wooley, University 

of Missouri. Publication date: October, 


1956. Data: Third edition, cloth bound, | 


303 pages, price $5.50 


THEORY AND DYNAMICS OF 
GRASSLAND AGRICULTURE, pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
Author: Jack R. Harlan, Oklahoma 

\ & M College. Publication date: Sep- 

tember, 1956. Data: First edition, cloth 

bound, 281 pages, price $6.75. 


SOILS AND SOIL FERTILITY, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 

Author: Louis M. Thompson, Iowa 
State College: Publication date: Janu 
ary, 1957. Data: Second edition, cloth 
bound, 451 pages, price $6.50. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITY 
PROGRAMS, published by The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Authors: Murray R. Benedict, Uni- 
versity of California, and Oscar C. 
Stine. Publication date: December, 1956. 
Data: First edition, cloth bound, 510 
pages, price $5.00. 


GROWING FIELD CROPS, published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Authors: George H. Dungan, Univer- 

sity of Illinois, and W. A. Ross. Publi- 

cation date: January, 1957. Data: First 
edition, cloth bound, 495 pages, price 
$4.96. 


DISEASES OF FIELD CROPS, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
Ee 
Author: James G. 

sity of Wisconsin. Publication date: 

October, 1956. Data: Second edition, 

cloth bound, 517 pages, price $8.50. 


Dickson, Univer 


SOIL 
ERS, 
Co., 60 
Authors: Samuel L. Tisdale and Wer 

ner L. Nelson, North Carolina State 

College. Publication date: November, 

1956. Data: First edition, cloth bound, 

130 pages, price $7.75 


FERTILITY AND FERTILIZ- 
published by The MacMillan 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, 


hook reviews——— 


Watt 
Morris, 


Section, 
Mount 


Order from Service 
Publishing Company, 
Illinois. 


America’s milk dealers 
than $60,000,000 for 
promotion in 1956. 


spent more 
advertising and 


The National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents will meet in Bos- 
ton, October 13-17 


| || 


BRING YOU— 


The new and different 
GREAT STORY OF CORN 


The educational and informative 
RESEARCH ACRES 


always remember. 27 minutes long 


A small encyclopedia on corn— 
THE CORN DATA NOTEBOOK 


A finalist in last year’s Golden Reel competition 
panorama of the advance of civilization in the Western World. The Great 
Story of Corn traces the spread of corn from the earliest Inca civilization 
of Peru to today and modern hybrids. Running time is 
mended by agricultural leaders for showing to all ages above 


A color motion picture that shows how hybrid corn 
research is working to produce better hybrids. Includes 
as pollen sending its delicate pollen tube through the silk 


AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 


TWO GREAT MOTION PICTURES ON CORN 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR YOUR MEETING 
Order them at no charge from the 
FARM FILM FOUNDATION 
1731 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A magnificent color 


Recom 
sixth grade 


49 minutes 
the 


how 
shots 
you'll 


made, 
uch difficult 

A picture 
for high school and up 


Full of information such as number and length of rows in an acre; corn 
plants per acre at different planting rates; how to compute 
correct for moisture, correcting for shelling percentage, plant food removed 
per acre, and 50 blank pages for notes. Order enough for ul 
your nearest Funk’s-G representative. 


THE PRODUCERS OF FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


ields; how to 


group from 


This ts Oliver's new 3-4 plow size Super 77 
tractor. It has power-adjusted rear wheels, 
other valuable features, and full informa 
tion is available from the Oliver Corpora 
tion, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 
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LAB 


Ry Joe Slaven 


@ CAN A HIGH SCHOOL vo-ag 

department use a complete soil 
testing laboratory enough to justify its 
’ This is a question often 
asked by vo-ag instructors and school 
administrators. 

As a result of experience with a 
soils laboratory during the past few 
years, I like to make 
observations 
the summer of 1951, the 
agricultural committee of the cham- 
ber of commerce offered to set up a 


eristence 


would some 


During 


soil testing lab in our school at Siloam 
Springs, Ark., if the vocational agri- 
department would operate 
and maintain it. The equipment and 
the supplies were offered as a gift to 
the school 

The committee and the 
superintendent met to discuss the 
possibility of such a project. A sub- 
appointed to visit 
and study the 
various problems involved. 

On the recommendations of the 
committee, the classroom laboratory 
was enlarged and additional cabinets 
and shelving constructed. Labor-sav- 
ing devices were used whenever pos- 
sible to save time because the com- 
mittee realized this was one of the 
major problems involved. 

The equipment and supplies cost 
$714 and the soil lab was ready for 
operation in December, 1951. During 


culture 


advisory 


committee was 


similar laboratories 
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the winter, several days were spent 
in the study and operation of the 
testing equipment. 

The agricultural committee planned 
an all-day open house and a dinner 
program to inform the people about 
the soil testing service. The photos 
above show Roy McKenzee, Siloam 
Springs Chamber of Commerce; Joe 
Slaven, vo-ag instructor, and B. A. 
Talbert, agricultural railroad agent, 
in soil lab scenes. 

A definite schedule was set up to 
fit the teacher’s full program and still 
serve the farmer’s needs. Soil tests 
were run only on Thursday afternoon 
and Saturday morning and the farmer 
had to bring in his sample during the 
first part of the week to get a report 
by Saturday noon. 

A charge of fifty cents per sample 
was collected from each farmer. 
Members of the FFA chapter and 
on-the-farm training boys were given 
a free test provided it was from their 
own farming program. The small 
charge was made to discourage anyone 
from bringing in samples where ferti- 
lizer recommendations were not being 
carried out. This fee also helped to 
pay for glass breakage, most of the 
chemicals, and some of the extra labor 
used during the peak testing periods. 

The question was often asked if the 
students could the testing 
equipment. In laboratory, we 


operate 
our 


found that boys could and did do 
most of the operation at one time or 
another. Three to four hours were 
required to complete the series of 
tests whether one or several samples 
were run. The soil samples were iden- 
tified by number and their position 
in the wire baskets. The 
identity of the sample is very impor- 
tant and mistakes are easily made 
with a group of boys, especially dur- 
ing the exchange of classes. 

To encourage agricultural boys to 
bring in soil samples, a soil testing 
week was marked on our calendar 
and boys were expected to have their 
samples in before this date if they 
were to be run in class. One day dur- 
ing the week organic matter tests 
were made and results tabulated, The 
reports were studied and explained 
the following Similar studies 
were made with the Ph and lime, 
phosphorus, and other tests until we 
completed the series. Each boy mixed, 
shook and read his own soil sample 
tests. We found this an excellent 
method of stimulating interest in soil 
fertility and soil conservation. 

School forms were mimeographed 
and each farmer was asked to fill in 
the information in regard to his soil. 
The teacher interpreted the results of 
the test with the farmer. Unfamiliar 
and misunderstood soil terms were 
discussed. 


holding 


day 
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Farmers could usually tell good 
soils from poor ones, but not until 
after studying the reports did they 
realize why some soils were produc- 
ing higher yields. During an Adult 
Class meeting, several men were 
observing the findings of some soil 
tests. One man brought in seven 
samples, all except one of which were 
extremely low in phosphorus. And 
they had less than one-half of one 
percent organic matter per acre. 

The results of the tests were being 
recorded on the blackboard for com- 
parison when a farmer asked an in- 
teresting question: “Why was the 
number seven sample so much better 
than the other six?” 

The farmer answered the question 
this way: “The first six samples were 
from my crop fields but my wife col- 
lected number seven from the gar- 
den.” He admitted that his garden soil 
was much better than his farming 
land and said he could cut down his 
farming program at least 50 percent 
if all his soil was as productive as 
the garden. 

Instances such as this helped to 
convince the farmers that the soil 
tests were fairly accurate 

In summary, I have found a good 
soil testing laboratory one of the best 
teaching aids for the vo-ag depart- 
ment. Most farmers do not realize 
the importance of collecting a true 
sample and accurate recommenda- 
tions cannot be made unless good 
samples are sent in. Other farmers 
have a very limited knowledge of soil 
fertility and they appreciate the 
simple explanation given by the 
teacher. 

The soil testing program will bring 
men into the department who would 
not have come otherwise. Many 
farmers who bring in soil samples to 
the local lab would not have sent them 
to a state or district soil testing 
center. It is very doubtful if it is ever 
advisable to run many tests during 
the agricultural classes with student 
help. The soil testing laboratory, if 
handled properly, can give the de- 
partment some good publicity 


Clark Page (center), Berlin FFA Presi- 
dent, looks on as L. A. Blackbourn, chapter 
adviser, prepares to cut the anniversary 
cake. Levi Olsen (right), the chapter's first 
president, was on hand to help celebrate 
the event. 
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ANIMAL KEALTH 
70—Terramycin Story 

“The Story of Terramycin in Animal 
Feeds” is available to ag leaders from 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Send for you: 
copy today 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 70 


71—Respiratory Diseases 


Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories is offering 
to ag leaders a booklet on respiratory 
diseases. It is yours for the asking 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 71 


72—Rabies Control 


You can get a folder on distemper, 
hepatitis, and rabies from the Anchor 
Serum Company simply by circling the 
appropriate number on the postal card 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 72 


73—Ban Rats 


How do you rid farms of rats? This 
question is answered in a booklet from 
American Scientific Laboratories on rat 
control. Send for your free copy. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 73 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
74—Angus History 


Where did the Aberdeen-Angus origi 
nate? Get the answers to this and many 
other questions in the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Association booklet, “Brief 
History of Aberdeen-Angus.” 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 74 


75—Colden Guernseys 


“Profit With Guernseys” is the title 
of a booklet available from the Amer 
ican Guernsey Cattle Club. Send for 
your free copy today 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 75 
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76—Silo Cover 


These vinyl plastic-bag silos make 
practical the preservation of high- 
quality silage at less cost than other 
means of storing forage. More in- 
formation about these silos is available 
from the Bakelite Company. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 76 


77—Hereford Equipment 


“Equipment For the Hereford Pro- 
ducer” is the title of a booklet you can 
order from the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 77 


BUILDINGS 
78—Farm Roofing 


Simple pointers on roofing farm build- 
ings are included in the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America’s booklet, “Farm Roof- 
ing Manual.” Ag leaders are invited to 
send for their copy 

On the postal ecard 
CIRCLE 78 


79—Protect Metal Surfaces 


There are several facts to keep in mind 
when using metallic zinc paint to protect 
metal surfaces. You can find out about 
the proper use of metallic zine paint in 
a booklet from the American Zinc In- 
stitute. Your copy is waiting 

On the posta! card 

CIRCLE 79 


80—Steel Buildings 


Steel farm buildings are becoming 


more common eacl eal What are 
some of the new use 
Send for Butler M ifacturing Com 
pany’s booklet ew ist for tee] 
building 


r these building: 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 80 


$l—Better Buildings 


“How To Build Farn Buildings That 
Last Longer” is the topic for discussion 
in a booklet from the West Coast Lum 
bermen's Associatior Send for you! 
copy. 

On the po tal card 


CIRCLE 81 


82—Roll Roofing 


This new roll-on roofing and siding 
is now available in three widths—18, 
30, and 34 inches. Each roll contains 
50 lineal feet. More information about 
this product is available from the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpor- 
ation. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 82 


CROPS 
83—More Profit 


Here is an idea that should interest 
everyone. It is a wklet entitled 
“Greater Profit from Fewer Acres” from 
the Pfister Associated Growers, Inc. You 
will find it a very helpf ooklet. Send 
for your copy toda 


On the posta 
CIRCLE 8 
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84—Scientific Corn Growing 


From the Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Com- 
yany, you can receive a booklet entitled 
Science in the Corn Rows” 
appropriate number 


by circling 
the postal 


tne 


ird 


on 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 84 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
85—Corn Drying 


You can receive from the Clay Equip 
nent Company a booklet on corn drying 
will find it very informative 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 85 


You 


86—Chick Brooding 


From General Electric’s Lamp 
ision is available a booklet on 
for mall flock chick 


On the postal card 


CIRCLE 86 


Di- 
infrared 


imps brooding 


$7—Fgg Graders 


There is a variety of information avail- 
ible from Otto Niedere1 
‘rading and cleaning 
further information these topics by 
ircling the appropriate number 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 87 


& Sons on egg 
You may receive 


on 


FARM MACHINERY 
88—Story of Growth 


How do large companies 
‘row? This is of the 
out in Deere & Company ’s booklet, “The 
of John Deere Get your 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 88 


develop and 
one facts brought 


Story copy 


$9—Fertilizer Fact Folder 
That’s the title of a booklet from the 
Ezee Flow Company. It will 
ill ag leaders who request it 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 89 


be sent to 


90—More Forage Profit 


This booklet from the Fox River Trac- 
Company gives new to make 
nore profit from forage 


tol ways 
On the postal card 


CIRCLE 90 


91—Forage Box 


You will find ready use in your 
this booklet the Gehl 
Manufacturing Gompany on build -it- 
ourself self-unloading forage box 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 91 


work 


for from 


92—Man and the Soil 


That's t! title of a booklet available 


to from the International! 
Send for it. 
On the postal card 


CIRCLE 92 


ag leaders 
Harvester Company. 


93—Agricultural Alidade 


A new farm-type alidade for agri- 
cultural surveys has been introduced 
by the David White Instrument Com- 
pany. It is especially suited for farm 
land mapping. You can get more in- 
formation by circling the appropriate 
number on the postal card. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 93 


FEED 
91—Dehydrated Alfalfa 


Improved Beef Supplement With De 
hydrated Alfalfa” is the title of a booklet 
from the American Dehydrators Asso 
ciation. It will be sent to merely 
for the asking 

On the post 
CIRCLI 


you 


il card 


95—Prescription Feeding 

Ag leaders can get the helpful booklet 
“Prescription Feeding for Cattle Profits” 
from the Nutrena Mills, Inc. simply by 
circling the appropriate number on the 
postal card. Send for yours today 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 95 


96—Feeding Dairy Cows 
“Life Cycle Feeding of 
is the title of a booklet 
Pillsbury Feed Division. You will 
the booklet very informative 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 96 


Cows’ 
available 


Dairy 
from 
find 


97—Sun-Cured Roughages 

Literature is available to ag 
from Standard Brands, Inc. on sun-cured 
roughages and their Vitamin D 
To get your copy, circle the appropriate 
number on the posta! card 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 97 
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98—Turkey Production 


“Boost Turkey Production Three Ways 
is the title of a booklet 
the Western Condensi 
yours for the asking 


from 
It is 


available 


Company 


On the postal 
CIRCLE 98 


SPRAYERS 
99—Sprinkler Irrigation 
The John Bean Di 
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A column 
can help 


you tell the 


story 


By John White 
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@ IF YOU'D like to have an even 
better following of farm and ranch 
people in your county, try writing a 


weekly column—one with a real per- 
touch—for your local news- 
papers. It isn’t so much work, really. 
Just tell the folks some of the things 
that you've been doing on the job 
during the week. That’s enough. 


sonal 


In this column of yours, tell your 
readers about what's going on at some 
of the farms and ranches that you've 
been visiting during the past few days. 
Your office callers will add more in- 
formation. Use lots of names and facts. 
Point out the practices that are being 
followed—and show the results. 

Write in your own style, the way 
you would write a letter to any 
farmer, rancher, or homemaker friend 
of yours, It'll be better if you dictate 
the column to your secretary from 
the notes you have jotted down. A 
couple of double-spaced, typewritten 
pages wil! be enough. You'll be sur- 
prised at how easy it is, once you get 
to talking about the people you're 
working with (and working for). 

Ask your newspaper editors what 
they think about this idea for a 
column. They’ll probably tell you that 
they'd rather have this kind of infor- 
mation than any other type of release 
that you could give them. But you 
have to write the column regularly 
every week—not whenever you feel 
like it. Your readers will expect to 
read your stuff every week. If you 
should run short of material to fill 
your weekly quota, you can always 


fall back on the state office releases 
and write about them in your own 
words. Other staff members in your 
office will help out, too. You won't 
have to worry about filling the 
column, though, after you once get the 
hang of it. Your farm and ranch 
friends will furnish plenty of material 
worth writing—and reading. 

Remember, all you have to do is 
to write—in your own words—about 
what you're teaching and observing 
in your daily rounds of farms, ranches, 
and homes. Use a diary style until 
you catch on to the knack of putting 
the most important sentences first. 

Try this column idea for a while. 
You'll be surprised at the results and 
the comments you'll receive, and the 
time you writing your 
column will be as valuable as any- 
thing you do, If you want a special 
heading for your column, you can 
have an engraving made—with your 
photo in it, if you wish 

Here are 
make your 
more effective: 


spend in 


several ways you 


program 


can 
communication 


® Keep in touch with your news- 
paper editor regularly and make sure 
he understands the purposes of your 
program. He can be one of your most 
powerful allies in promoting your 


extension work 


@ You don’t have to be a newspaper 
reporter (or a writer) to 
furnish good copy your news- 
papers. Just get the facts—get them 
straight—and get them to your editor. 


fancy 
for 


@® Asa teacher, your most important 
stories are those that better 
ways of doing things. Be that 
you make the correct principle clear 
in your stories sure your 
editor is aware of the point involved. 
He'll be able to “point up” your point. 
And don’t forget a photo. It'll make 
your story twice as good 


show 
sure 


and be 


@® Your editor also likes stories about 
events that people in your 
county. Names (correctly spelled) are 
important, but aren't 
enough. What the people are doing 
is what makes the names interesting. 


involve 


names alone 


@ Don’t overlook the possibility of 
writing a regular weekly column for 
your paper, A column gives you a 
chance to say things in your own 


words and to talk about the things 
you are seeing and doing 
your secretary can help by 
ing you of some of the 
been talking or corr 

She help 


seasonal items 


@® Keep your copy flowing 


to the newspaper offic 


Here again, 
remind- 

things you’ve 
ponding about. 
can file on 


you keep a 


regularly 
once a day, 
once a month 


End 


once a week, or eve! 
But make it regular 
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“TRADEMARK OF PIONEER 
HI-BRED CORN CO. 


OFFICIAL PROOF? PLENTY! | 


A laying hen has only one purpose—-to 
convert feed into eggs. As little feed as 
20ssible, into as many eggs as possible. She 
- to stay alive, healthy, and continu- 
ously on the job. 

Which layers do this best? Efficient 
Hy-Line* layers. Because Hy-Line layers 
lay more eggs from each 100 lbs. of feed. 

This is proved in Official Random Sample 
Tests: 

In 1955-56 and ’56-57 tests coast to 
coast —against top-grade, contest- 
quality Leghorns—Hy-Line 934-A lay- 
ers averaged over 20 more eggs from 
each 100 lbs. of feed. 

Figure the extra egg income you’!! col- 
lect, simply by raising high-producing 
Hy-Line 934-A layers. 

Order your genuine Hy-Line layers now, 
from your local authorized Hy-Line dis- 
tributor. Or write to the address below for 
further information. 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 


A department of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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NO, 4 


Stonewall 
Board 


ENDS THE 2 HARDEST 
JOBS IN SIDING 


NO SAWING 


Just score and snap to size. Stone- 
wall Asbestos Board snaps cleanly. 


NO. PAINTING 


Needs no paint to preserve it. This 
smooth, natural gray siding is com- 
pletely fireproof, keeps its beauty 
for years. (Can be painted if de- 
sired. ) 


JUST NAIL IT UP 


Just nail right to studs on new 
barns, or over old siding on exist- 
ing barns. Big 4° x & sheets are 
lizht, easy to handle, fast to apply. 


Stonewall Board ts absolutely fire- 
proof — ideal for new barns or re- 
siding. It can be applied in the 
same time it takes to paint, and 
for a litthe more than painting's 
cost! For more information, write 
The Ruberoid Co,, 500 Fitth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Thee RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt and Achestos 


Building Matenals 
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Use July Directory .. . 
Dear Mr. Waddle: 


We have received numerous requests 
for additional information on USDA 
motion pictures as mentioned in the July 
issue of “Better Farming Methods.” 


Since, somehow, my usual copy of this 
issue did not arrive, could you send me 
a couple of copies? The listing of films 
contained in your July issue is the best 
that we have yet seen on agricultural 
films and we use it constantly in this 
office in answering the thousands of re- 
quests we receive every year._James E. 
Alford, USDA Motion Picture Service 


Two copies of the July issue went to 
Mr. Alford by return mail.—Editor. 


Liked September Editorial . . . 
Dear Mr. Florea: 


Congratulations upon the excellence of 
the editorial in the September issue of 
Better Farming Methods. You are cer- 
tainly timely in attempting to alert pub- 
lic servants in agriculture to the need 
for reorienting themselves in terms of 
reality if they are to keep abreast of the 
parade and give the service which may 
rightly be expected of them.—Harry M. 
Love, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Your Comments Appreciated . . . 
Dear Mr. Waddle: 


we feel the information available 
in your magazine is very beneficial to our 
supervisory personnel, and we sincerely 
appreciate your furnishing copies to 
them.-Charles B. Waddell, State FHA 
Director, Richmond 20, Va 


Dear Mr. Waddle 


please let me take this means of 
expressing our appreciation for this fine 
magazine. It is through such _ publica- 
tions as this that we keep up to date on 
things that are happening over the coun- 
try. Articles carried in farm magazines 
help to motivate people to try out proven 
practices as a result of research—J. D. 
Prewit, associate extension 


Texas A & M College 


director, 


Dear Mr. Waddle 


you can be certain we in the state 
office and the men in the field sincerely 
appreciate receiving “Better Farming 
Methods.” Every issue is packed full of 
very helpful information. We would not 
want to be without it. You are editing 
an excellent magazine 
Please accept my thanks.—Ernest L. 
DeAlton, state supervisor of agricultural 
education, North Dakota Agricultural 
College 


Hope ag leaders will continue to find 


Better Farming Methods helpful to the 
in their work.—Editor 


Thanks, Elton .. . 
Dear Frank: 

Congratulations on an excellent first 
issue, particularly enjoyed the reprint 
of the speech by Crouse 

I am wondering if you would put a 
short note to county agents in your next 
issue, reminding them that tape service 
will be available at the NACAA Con 
vention in Boston.—Elton B. Tait, w 
charge of radio and television, The Penn- 
sylvania State University 


Thanks, Elton, for the kind words 
The item about available tape service at 
the Boston meeting is included in this 
issue.—Editor. 


Happy to Oblige, Wayne .. . 
Gentlemen: 

I would greatly appreciate your mai! 
ing me your list of Helpful Booklets for 
use in our new vo-ag department this 
coming school year. If at all possible, I 
would also like an index of past issues of 
Better Farming Methods magazine. I am 
especially interested in obtaining your 
complete series of farm mechanics articles 
from your very fine magazine.—-R. Wayne 
Stevens, vo-ag instructor, Lamberton 


Minn. 


Glad you like our book, Wayne. Your 
request for Helpful Booklet listings and 
back issues has been filled.—Editor 


* 


Granular Insecticides 
Air-Spread Evenly 

Granulated insecticides may be dis- 
tributed from aircraft with a fan 
shaped spreader designed by USDA 
in cooperation with the Texas Ag: 
cultural Experiment Station 

This provides a uniform swath fo: 
treating fields infested with the Japa- 
nese beetle, European chafer, white 
fringed beetle, and other insects 

Experiments were conducted with a 
Stearman airplane with a 450-hors¢ 
power engine. The material applied 
was a granulated clay that passed 
through a 30-mesh screen and re- 
mained in a 40-mesh screen. Then 
ARS researchers used dieldrin 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama ex- 
periments against the white-fringed 
beetle. The distributor gave a uni- 
form swath pattern at an altitude of 
between 25 and 70 feet at an airspeed 
of 100 miles per hour with application 
rates of 20 to 30 pounds per acre 

The new spreader will undergo 
further tests in different environ- 
ments of other states against the 
white-fringed beetle, which attacks 
peanuts, alfalfa, cotton, soybeans, and 
many vegetables and weeds. The pos- 
sibilities of using the spreader to 
treat other insects will be studied 
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How many cows can you see 


in this picture? 


Your answer will depend on who you are. 
Most folks will answer 6. And that is correct. 
However, if you are a research scientist on the 
1,090-acre Moorman Research Farms near 
Quincy, Illinois, your answer may be 60. And 
that will be correct, too. 


For these animals are a part of a herd of iden- 
tical twin cows on the Moorman Research 
Farms. And every pair of identical twins, say 
the research scientists, may be equivalent to 
20 head of unrelated cows for certain nutri- 
tional studies. 


On the Moorman Research Farms we have 16 
such pairs of identical twins. It took more than 
3 years to assemble them, for geneticists esti- 
mate that though twins occur once in every 49 
births, identical twins occur only once in 
every thousand births. 


These identical twins, for the most part, give 
identical production when fed identical ra- 
tions under identical conditions. That's what 
makes them so valuable. With them we can 
answer many more questions—make many 


more advances in feeding knowledge than 
with a much larger number of unrelated cows 
This herd of identical twins is typical of the 
extent of MoorMan dairy research—which is 
directed toward one objective—helping dairy- 
men get higher milk production at lowe: 
production cost. 


Every ounce of feed consumed by this herd of 
twins is weighed and recorded. Every pound 
of milk and butterfat is also set down in writ- 
ing. Thus the sharp pencils of herdsmen and 
milkers become virtually as important as the 
twins themselves. For it is from such penciled 
records that we are able to develop feeds that 
help increase milk flow —and likewise increas 
dairymen’s profits. 


HMoorMans 


Since 1865-—72 years of Friendly Service 


—a business dedicated to helping farmers make better and 
more profitable use of the feeds they raise themselves. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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for school and 


on-the-farm 


Better Results Krom Your \o-Ag Program 


@ HUMAN BEINGS ARE interested 

only in things in which they par- 
ticipate. That’s why teachers 
should allow their sponsors to share 
the pleasures, troubles, problems, and 
glory of their department. 

Give your advisory committee, 
principal, faculty members, P. T. A. 
members, all-day, young and adult 
farmer class members the honor of 
sharing with you 

This feeling of common interests 
can be built through field trips and 
by demonstrating how to find needed 
farm shop jobs that will provide a 
variety of skills and meet some im- 
mediate need at home. For example, 
a metal gate could be used to develop 
skills in welding and at the same time 
keep the dairy heifers off the highway 


Make teaching your objective. 

Use as one objective the develop- 
ment of your class members, not per- 
sonal glorification. Teach the stu- 
dents, and be rewarded for teaching 
Demonstrating to a group that you 
can weld a_ perfect overhead fillet 
with your left hand while standing on 
your head does not measure your 
ability as a teacher (to teach). If 
your students cannot lay a_ simple 
fellet bead in the natural (heads up) 
position, you, as teachers, have not 
taught 


Plan your annual program with 
group help. 


> Select educational jobs that are 
needed at home. By educational jobs, 
I mean the ones that will provide the 
desired skills 

> Provide for the simple skills first, 
and have as little variation as pos- 
sible. This gives a good opportunity 
for better teaching 

> Provide for duplication of skills on 
farm machinery. For example, the 
use of carbon are for light brazing on 
thin sheet metal found on conveyors, 
balers, grain drills, ete 
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By T. J. Wakeman 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va 


> Be certain to balance your program. 
This will give an opportunity for skill 
development in all the areas of shop 
activity; cold metal, are welding, 
soldering, woodwork, etc. This plan 
not only makes scheduling simple, but 
also provides constant use of the shop 
facilities. Do not set up a year-round 
program for assembling prefabricated 
cedar chests and call it farm me- 
chanics. It is not farm mechanics and 
it provides very few skills needed by 
farmers, 

> Formulate with each group an an- 
nual program—post and give each 
member a copy 


Plan your teaching techniques. 


> Provide for group leadership by 
having a shop manager and assistant 
manager for each class. They assist 
in starting and closing the class under 
your supervision. Their duties should 
be listed by each group at the begin- 
ning of the school year 

> Plan to have each student evaluate 
one to four projects similar to the one 
he hopes to make before starting the 
project. Jobs such as carpentry and 
block laying may be evaluated in you 
vo-ag_ building. 

> Provide visual material such as 
samples of welds that show poor 
workmanship and causes for same, as 
well as good workmanship 

>» On the first day of shop, teach a job 
on how to prepare the shop for class 
dismissal. Follow the plan daily. For 
example, demonstrate how to keep 
the floor clean under the metal vises 
by using paper as a floor covering. 


Provide and organize supplies. 
The school should provide the prac- 
tice material and material for re- 


quired projects If the boys want to 


make a farm gate for the developing 
of cold metal and welding skills, the 
school should provide metal for prac- 
tice welds, metal threading, wire 
wrapping, etc. The students should 
pay for the material that goes into 
the gate. 

The supplies should be ordered at 
one time. An organized method of 
storing these supplies should be used 
to save “hunting” time. Cotter pins 
of all sizes can be mounted on hooks 
stabilized on panels 


Plan to improve school facilities. 

Plan for facility improvement as 
you would for cold metal, welding, 
etc. The skills gained in these groups 
can be used in the home farm shop 
For example, jobs such as mounting 
cotter pins in panels, making tool 
panels, painting shop equipment, and 
replacing window pane are prac- 
tical, educational jobs that will save 
the teacher time and also educate his 
students 


Induce good workmanship. 


> Paint the floors a color like tile red 
to expose dirt. Do not use gray be- 
cause this color has a tendency to 
hide dirt 

> Provide adequate practice material 
Do not allow a student to make a cut 
on the material to be used in a tool 
box until he has practiced sawing on 


practice material. TI plan should 
be followed in all project Do not 
allow a student to try to weld on a 


gate until he has mastered the skill 
on practice material 

> Do not accept poor work. Let this 
be known the first day of school 

> Display good workmanship 

> Provide adequate reference mate- 
rial for each student. Do not demon- 
strate a job without giving the stu- 
dent a copy of the procedure to follow 
while you give the demonstration 
The copy or plan should be punched 
for the note book End 
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Portable Brooder House Design No. F-1403A 
You will like building tl 
brooder house. It «, practical design keeps 
costs down, makes ce truction easy 


rugged, easy-to-move 


Work Bench and Tool Cabinet 


These iter will give you a good start on your 
farm shop equipment They are easy to build 
with the new Build-Fast plans 


Self-Cleaning Nests and Green-Feed morn 
These two items of lumber built 5 
ire easy to build with new Ht ha 


grams how to 


1000 Bushel Grain Bin Sesign No. F-2116 
tin bin will soon pay for ID 
mn 


economical service 


Even a beginner can construct these 


buildings and equipment items 


with the New Build-Fast Yons 


New Build-Fast plans will help you build farm equipment 
items —and even full-sized farm buildings—quickly and 
easily. 

These plans are ideal for use in school shop projects 
or for spare time farm improvement work. Simple draw- 
ings show how to cut each piece of framing lumber 
how many pieces of each item are needed—and how 
the pieces are assembled. 

These Build-Fast system plans are the latest addition 
to the Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Farm Building Service, 


WEYERHAEUSER 


« 


which includes over 200 designs for barns, poultry and 
hog houses, machinery sheds, crop storage buildings, ga 
rages, shops, farm equipment items, modern farm home 

The coupon below will bring you your choice of fre 
Build-Fast plans. Additional sets can be obtained from 
your local Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber Deales 

Drop in and see your Lumber Dealer soon. Ask to 
the complete Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Farm Building 
Service. We’re sure you will agree it is the best source 
of farm building ideas you will find anywhere 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
P.O. Box 5000, Dept. C-107, St. F 
lease send me the free 


Cattle Shed and Equipme 


bend today for these & d-Fast 
plans. There are w draw 
n 


yver 30 


4-SQUARE | | 


LUMBER AND BUILDING SERVICES {™ 
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What 


By FRANK WADDLE, Editor 


Hello! 


Im New Here 
Lets Get Acquainted 


As the letters from my type- 
writer fell upon the page of this 
realized how 
frightening it must be to be on 


first editorial, I 


public display. It seemed that 


sturing eyes were observing 


each letter as it appeared on the 
paper. | can sympathize with 
those of you who are in new 
locations or new jobs this fall 
as teachers, county ayents, or 
other advisers to farmers. 
Maybe my fears came because 
3o many folks had told me about 
the wonderful pieces of wisdom 
written by my 
Actually, thi 


the tory 


pl edecessor, 


was only part of 


I could feel other pairs of eyes 
anxiously awaiting a look at my 
thoughts—they belonged to the 
souls who had risked 
the future of the nation’s best ay 
magazine on this un- 
known boy from Alabama, Their 
decision had to be made on other 
considerations than my ability 
my work 
AS an assistant county agent and 


fearless 


leader 


as an editorial writer 


then as an extension editor. 
Then as the imaginary group 
around my typewriter broad- 
ened, another few heads turned 
toward the copy. These were my 
competitors, awaiting 
their 
writer 
Ah yes, the gathering was 
enough to fingers 


eagerly 
chance to encounter the 


make my 
stiffen over the keys 

But, you know, not one of 
these “ghosts” bothered me as 
they possibly should have. You 
know which critic really caused 
the fear? YOU, the ag leader, 
that’s who! 
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Every time | thought about 
the tremendous influence the 
readers of this magazine wield 
on the nation’s farm economy, 
plainly got weak the 
stomach. 

“Boy,” I said to myself, “every 
one of those other ‘onlookers’ 
will just have to keep their 
peace so long as this magazine 
pleases the real critics—33,000 
influential ag leaders.’ 

And, believe you me, a maga- 


zine that suits ag leaders is our 


goal! 
Away with bosses, compet- 
itors, mother-in-laws, innocent 


bystanders, or anyone else who 
might interfere with this objec- 
tive! 

Better Farming Methods has 
been the undisputed ruler of the 
roost among ag leader magazines 
It will cling to 
its perch on the top limb by giv- 
ing you the kind of information 
expected in a professional ag 


for many years. 


leader publication. 
Now, here’s how you can help 


‘TORNELIUS’ 
| | 


ATIOWAL MOVE 


WILL GET \ 
YOUR BEE 1S 


THE Buus!” 


10-NIJE 


tailor the needs of this magazine 
to suit your particular needs. 
Sit down right now and jot down 
a few notes about articles in this 
issue. Do they offer any practical 
suggestions you can use as a 
county agent, vo-ag_ teacher, 
SCS worker, or other ag leader? 
If not, how could they have been 
improved? 

Maybe you don’t like a single 
line in the whole issue. Okay, 
But, for 
goodness’ sake, write something 


write us, “cuss us out.” 


either good, bad, or indif 
ferent! A few notes 
might 


from you 


possibly change your 


editor from a groping servant 
to a discerning guide. 

As for upcoming 
setter Farming Methods, there 
won’t be much from 
those of the past few months. 


issues ol 
change 


But there are some changes com 
ing in 1958 
you will like. 

Maybe noticed that 
many articles in the past have 
dealt with practical methods of 
transferring ideas from the ag 
leader to his audience. This will 
be the theme for more and more 
After 
all, you could accumulate the 


changes we think 


you've 


stories in future issues. 


knowledge of Socrates and it 
wouldn’t be worth a_ plugged 
nickel if you couldn’t share it 
with someone. 

So come on, join the fun. Send 
your suggestions without delay. 
Your opinion could sway the 
thoughts of every single person 
in the nation giving advice to out 
farm people! 
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no matter 
what type milker 


you prefer... 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW DE LAVAL 
SUSPENDED MILKER 


Here is the perfected suspended milker 
a truly modern suspended...with revolu 
tionary features that assure faster, cleaner 
milking...and absolute cow comfort! 


NEW DE LAVA 
TYPE MILKER 


Years ahead—no 
operating parts 
on cover easel 
than ever to har 
dle ee new sani 
tary features 
cuts time and work 
...means cleaner 


faster milking 


DE LAVAL 


COW-TO-CAN MILKER 


Milk into your 
Own cart 
pail carryi 

pail wasn up 
matter how tew 
cows you milk 
you cant afford 
to be without 
De Laval! 


DE LAVAL 
COMBINE 
MILKER 


“Tailor-made 
requirements exactly...gives 
you cleanest, fastest milking 
...designed and proved 
trouble-free ... insure peak 
profits...top efficiency...low 
est production cost! 


to meet your 


* DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO 
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What goes into the Breeding of DEKALB CHIX? Well, the end result is a a 

FINE BALANCE of the many factors that are so essential to profitable poultry ae 

raising... Steady, High Egg Production... Good Livability ... Remarkable 

Feed Efficiency ... Early Production... Large, High-quality Eggs. What do 

these “‘profit-factors’”” mean to you? GREATER INCOME! And to your y 

customers ... GREATER SATISFACTION. Make your laying flock Balanced- 7 

Bred DEKALB CHIX. 

TOP L 
QUALITY LAZY EGG 
One like 

you 


LOTS OF 
THICK, FIRM 
ALBUMEN 


out of Dek, 


one of the 


ring Pr, 
e. 
Mium Prices. 
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¥ on. 
B 
ao 
‘ DeKal}, P ere, 
search M oultry Re- 
/F YOU KEEP RECORDS, 
: See your Local DEKALB Dealer, or, visit your Nearest | “ag 7 
; DEKALB Associate Hatchery and order DEKALB CHIX today. : 
“DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSCCIATION, INC. DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


